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BE A BETTER BREAKFAST 


BOOSTER IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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) > According To Cere 


CHICAGO — An improveme 
the amount of breakfast eate 
young women j 
Cereal Institute, Inc., here, from 
survey conducted by Elmo ines 

Questioning 3,489 women wag 
tween the ages of 20 and 35, the | 
research organization found ‘that 
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HISTORY OF B 


In 1943 when the Cereal Institute was 
established, a study was made of what 
had been done in the past to promote 
Better Breakfast habits because with the 
shift over the years of the population 
from rural to urban living a change in 
eating habits took place. It was found 
that in 1917 during World War I that 
Uncle Sam had promoted this idea for 
war production morale purposes. But 
from 1917 to 1943 we find a big gap 
wherein the subject was given little or 
no attention. During World War II 
Uncle Sam again promoted Better Break- 
fasts with the slogan “‘Eat a Better 
Breakfast and Do a Better Job” and the 
Walt Disney poster slogan, ‘““You Can’t 
Breakfast Like a Bird and Work Like a 
Horse.”’ At this time the Cereal Institute 
cooperated with this program on the 
national, state, and community levels. 
When the war was over the government 
dropped its Better Breakfast Program 
and the Cereal Institute picked up the 
Better Breakfast bail and has _ been 
carrying it ever since. 

The Cereal Institute until recently 
was alone in planning research, educa- 
tional, and publicity programs to pro- 
mote the Better Breakfast Program. 
Now there are many on the Breakfast 
Bandwagon and the more the merrier 
because all doing so are making an im- 
portant contribution to the betterment 
of the nutritional health of the nation. 


Breakfast Research Grants 


Over the years the Cereal Institute 
has provided research grants to Purdue 
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ETTER BREAKFASTS 


University, Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the School of 
Medicine of the State University of 
lowa. The purpose of these grants in the 
main was to explore breakfast eating 
habits. The lowa Breakfast Studies have 
demonstrated that Better Breakfast 
habits are essential for maximum effi- 
ciency, both mental and physical, during 
late morning hours, that good breakfast 
habits are beneficial and that a basic 
cereal breakfast is a sound one. 


Third Annual Event 


September, when eating habits are re- 
established for the school and work days 
ahead, was selected as the ideal month 
by professional leaders for the promotion 
on a nation-wide basis to improve break- 
fast eating habits. This nation-wide 
event was stimulated by the fact that 
over 100 cities and towns and several 
state-wide Better Breakfast Programs 
have been organized in recent years. 


This September the third annual Better | 


Breakfast Month is being launched as a 
contribution to the betterment of the 
nutritional health of the country. 

It’s good news that Better Breakfast 
habits are in the making but more Better 
Breakfast Boosters are needed because 
only one out of five children goes to 
school with a good breakfast. Sixty per 
cent of teen-age girls neglect breakfast. 
Sixty per cent of adult women and over 
40 per cent of the men skip or skimp on 


| breakfast. You will do a service to your 
| community to promote Better Breakfasts. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 





THREE CURRENT 
SCIENTIFIC BREAKFAST 
REPORTS 


Findings of Iowa 
Breakfast Studies Reports 


Free copies of this 
interesting 12 page 
| resume booklet are 
available to you 
on your letter of 
request to the 
Cereal Institute. It 
describes carefully 
the effects of al- 
tered breakfast 
habits on both col- 
men and 
women over a three year period. 
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Booklet Offered 


in Cooperation with 
Weight Control Program 


The subject matter 
in this 24 page 
attractively illus- 
trated booklet 1s 
based on current 
scientific and li- 
brary research and 
is edited by a lead- 
ing authority. It is 
available free on 
|* _ =' your letter of re- 

quest, and you mav 

have 25 free copies for office use. 
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Summary of the Iowa 
Breakfast Studies 
on Aged Men 
This 12 page book- 


let summarizes the 
carefully controlled 













effects of altered 
_ breakfast habits on 
a group of men 60 
to 80 years of age. 
A free copy is avail- 
anaes able to you on your 
Sooaoal letter of request. If 
you desire 25 for 
use please so state in 
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THIS MONTH 

The bright blue weather of fall in 
Vermont makes a perfect setting for 
our happy cover youngsters as they 
shuffle along home from school with 
their new classmates. The photo, by 
Eva Luoma, came to our attention 
thru Vermont Life magazine. 


THE popularity of last year’s center- 
spreads for classroom use persuades us 
to continue the series. In preparing 
the spread on pages 352-53, we had 
the help of the children at Rolling 
Terrace Elementary School, Takoma 
Park, Maryland, their teachers, and 
Principal Sidney Dorros. Our mimeo- 
graphed draft, submitted to the Roll- 
ing Terrace pupils, was revised in the 
light of their suggestions. Fifth-graders 
Karen Kravette and Barbara McFaul 
made the drawings. 

Two of the articles requested most 
often by teachers at our JOURNAL plan- 
ning conferences this past spring were 
“a down-to-earth discussion of child 
growth and development at the jun- 
ior-high age” and “practical sugges- 
tions to help local-association leaders 
learn how to write usable newspaper 
copy.” See the results on pages 347-49 
and 350-51. 


NEXT MONTH 
* You are well-acquainted with IQs, 
but are you familiar with IM quo- 
tients? 
Do you know what research says 
about the teaching of reading? 
Interested in promotion policies? 
Or the inter-highschool athletics 
program? 
Improving your PTA program? 
The status of social security for 
teachers? 


+4 +4 


These are random samplings of the 
60 topics in the October JOURNAL. 
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not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 
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Positive, accurate feed 
eliminates waste 


New LOW-COST 
Spirit Duplicator 


Makes everyone an expert. Teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents—even ten-year-olds produce clear copies with this 
new, low-cost duplicator. Operating instructions are 
—_ right on the machine—all controls are clearly 
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Saves supplies. Gone are trial-and-error starts. Exclusive 
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News and Trends 


Court Libel Verdict Sustains Teacher 


A California jury has found James J. Tarantino, com- 
mentator for radio station KYA in San Francisco, the station 
itself, and its manager, H. G. Fearnhead, guilty of slander- 
ing a California teacher, Fern Bruner, by falsely charging 
her with being a “reported Communist.” Basis of the charge 
against Miss Bruner was that she was actively supporting the 
United World Federalists. 


Damages amounting to $25,000 were assessed by the jury 
against Mr. Tarantino, $25,000 against the radio station, 
$5000 against Mr. Fearnhead, and $125 for nominal general 
damages. 


The California Teachers Association provided counsel 
for Miss Bruner. [A more complete account of the case will 
appear in the October NEA JouRNAL.| 


Carr Serves on Mission to Korea 


NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr was a mem- 
ber of a mission sent to Korea by the American-Korean 
Foundation in August to assist United Nations, United 
States, and Republic of Korea officials in the planning of 
economic and social reconstruction of that nation. 


Federal Legislation Surveyed 


How legislation of special interest to education fared in 
the first session of the 83rd Congress is reported in the fol- 
lowing survey of major bills: 


Postal-rates bill—With strong NEA support, S971 passed 
both houses and on July 20 became PL141. The law permits 
educational films and many audio-visual materials to be mailed 
under the low rate allowed for books. Savings to schools may 
amount to $3,500,000 a year. NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction worked closely with the NEA Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations and national film and li- 
brary groups to assure passage of PL141. 


Federal aid to schools in federally-affected areas—On 
August 3, Congress passed HR6049 and HR6078, which ex- 
tend for two years the provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874. 


General federal aid and school construction aid—Vati- 
ous bills introduced: Construction—HR249 Elliott [D-Ala.], 
HR544 Perkins [D-Ky], HR566 Rains [D-Ala.], $359 Clem- 
ents [D-Ky.], $2294 Cooper [R-Ky.], S536 Humphrey 
[D-Minn.}]; General—HR1060 Perkins [D-Ky.], HR1857 


‘Whitten [D-Miss.], $277 Murray [D-Mont.]. No action. 


Oil for Education, the Hill Amendment—Senator Lister 
Hill [D-Ala.] submitted an amendment to $1901 [also 
HR5134] which would reserve for education a portion of 
federal revenues from resources of continental shelf. Passed 
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by Senate, rejected by House conferees; the Senate finally 
dropped Hill amendment in pressure for Congressional ad- 
journment. 


Tax exemption of retirement incomes—Representative 
Noah Mason [R-IIll.] proposes in HR5180 to exempt from 
federal income tax up to $1500 of all retirement incomes. 
House Ways and Means Committee heard NEA and other 
witnesses on HR5180 as part of general tax-revision hearings. 


US Office of Education—Funds voted for the regular 
budget total $2,800,000, an increase of $300,000 over House 
proposal, but $126,000 below Mrs. Hobby’s budget request. 
An additional $100,000 was voted for administration of the 
federally affected areas program. 


Veterans and Military—Amendments proposed to PL550, 
Korean GI Bill, but none accepted yet. President Eisenhower 
has set up a new commission to study problems of Universal 
Military Training. 


~ 


Segregation Cases to be Re-argued 


During the week of December 7 the five cases involving 
the constitutionality of racial segregation in the public schools 
will be re-argued before the US Supreme Court. The cases 
were argued in December 1952. 


In setting the cases for re-argument, the court indicated 
the nature and degree of its perplexities by asking counsel to 
discuss five specific phases of the cases in their briefs and oral 
arguments. In summary, the questions are: [1] Did the people 
who voted for the Fourteenth Amendment contemplate that it 
would abolish school segregation? [2] If not, what was the 
view of the Congress and the states at that time on whether 
Congress or the courts could abolish it? [3] If questions [1] 
and [2] cannot be answered definitively, is it within the judi- 
ciary power to abolish school segregation? [4] Assuming 
segregation is unconstitutional, must the court abolish it 
forthwith, or can it permit a gradual adjustment ? 


Freedom To Read Essential, Says ALA 


Freedom to read is essential to our democracy and is 
guaranteed by our Constitution, the American Library Asso- 
ciation reminded the US in a strongly worded statement 
adopted unanimously at its Los Angeles Conference June 25. 
Asserting the public interest in the preservation of the free- 
dom to read, the ALA approved the following propositions— 
which have also been endorsed by the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, American Booksellers Association, American 
Newspaper Guild, Inc., Washington Library Association, and 
the National Commission for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, of the NEA. 


[1] It is in the public interest for publishers and librarians 
to make available the widest diversity of views and expres- 
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sions, including those which are unorthodox or unpopular 
with the majority. 


[2] Publishers and librarians do not need to endorse 
every idea or presentation contained in the books they make 
available. It would conflict with the public interest for them 
to establish their own political, moral, or esthetic views as the 
sole standard for determining what books should be published 
or circulated. 


[3] It is contrary to the public interest for publishers or 
librarians to determine the acceptability of a book solely on 
the basis of the personal history or political affiliation of 
the author. 


[4] The present laws dealing with obscenity should be 
vigorously enforced. Beyond that, there is no place in our 
society for extralegal efforts to coerce the taste of others, to 
confine adults to the reading matter deemed suitable for 


adolescents, or to inhibit the efforts of writers to achieve 
artistic expression. 


[5] It is not in the public interest to force a reader to ac- 
ept with any book the prejudgment of a label characterizing 
the book or author as subversive or dangerous. 


[6] It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians, as 
guardians of the people’s freedom to read, to’ contest en- 
croachments upon that freedom by individuals or groups 
seeking to impose their own standards or tastes upon the 
community at large. 


[7] It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians to 
give full meaning to the freedom to read by providing books 
that enrich the quality of thought and expression. By the 
exercise of this affirmative responsibility, bookmen can dem- 
onstrate that the answer to a bad book is a good one, the 
answer to a bad idea is a good one. 


Foundations To Be Investigated Again 


On July 27, the US House of Representatives passed 
HRes217 [Reece, R-Tenn.] establishing a new committee to 
investigate foundations and tax-free educational institutions. 
As proposed, the probe would duplicate much of the work 
done by the 1952 Cox Committee, which reported favorably 
vn foundation activities. HRes217 gives subpoena authority 
and the right to investigate possible use of tax-free funds for 
subversive purposes, propaganda, or legislative influence. 


1954 Instructional Conference Planned 


Plans are underway for a regional instructional conference 
sponsored by the NEA and its departments in cooperation 
with state and local groups in the north central states to be 
held in Minneapolis, April 12-15, 1954. States to be included 
are Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, lowa, and Nebraska. 


The conference will deal with instructional problems which 
cut across subjectmatter and school levels. Each state will be 
allotted a quota of delegates. Any person interested should 
contact his state association for information as to how dele- 
gates are being selected from that state. 
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NEA Convention Has Record Attendance 


Taking as their theme, “We Pledge Allegiance,” 3914 
delegates—a record turnout—attended the 91st Annual Meet- 
ing of the NEA in Miami Beach, Florida, June 28-July 3. 
The convention heard top speakers from education, govern- 
ment, and civic life, and passed resolutions on book burn- 
ings, congressional investigations, midcentury “fundamen- 
tals,” plus a score of professional problems. 


The delegates affirmed their belief in academic freedom, in 
constructive criticism of the schools, and in the right of legis- 
lators to conduct investigations directed toward prospective 
legislation provided such probes are conducted with adequate 
safeguards for the citizen's constitutional rights. They voiced 
vigorous opposition to the tenets of communism or the “tenets 
of any other philosophy of government which deny freedom 
of thought and which ignore the intrinsic worth of the indi- 
vidual humanbeing.” [For the full set of resolutions see the 
1953 NEA Addresses and Proceedings, Miami Beach, or the 
1953-54 NEA Handbook, pages 357-365. | 


The 1954 NEA convention will be held in New York City, 
June 27-July 2. 


Maryland Wins Willard E. Givens Trophy 


Maryland state headquarters room won the Willard E. 
Givens Trophy at the Miami Beach Convention. The award 
was given for the state whose headquarters at NEA’s sum- 
mer meeting ‘best presents the educational progress and pro- 
fessional achievement within the state.” 


wh 
Exchange Teachers Given NEA Memberships 


All teachers from foreign countries who are teaching in 
American schools during 1953-54 on a temporary or exchange 
basis are entitled to receive complimentary NEA member- 
ships. More than 100 exchange teachers from several diffrent 
countries now in the US are already on tthe list for 1954-54. 
Names of those who have not yet been reached should be 
reported to NEA headquarters promptly. 


Legion Aids Citizenship Project 


The Nebraska department of the American Legion te- 
cently contributed $1000 to the citizenship project of Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska. Purpose of the project 
is to collect and disseminate to schools reports of best prac- 
tices in the development of citizenship. 


Horn Appointed to Pratt Institute 


New president of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 
is Francis H. Horn, former executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education [an NEA department). Presi- 
dent Horn assumed office August 15. 


Late Report on Life Memberships 


' During the period of March 16 thru July 20, 1062 per- 


sons became NEA life members. [See page 379.] Income from 
life memberships is earmarked for the N NEA Building Fund. 
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HOW FREIGHT CARS HELP 
BUILD FAMILY CARS ! 


Glass and steel... rubber and textile.. .chrome and paint. These are 
just a few of the things needed in the building of the automobile you drive. 
And it takes railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities of goods 
that America’s automobile assembly lines must have every day. 


Perhaps steel is the first thing you think of 
when it comes to building a car. Making 
steel takes iron ore and limestone and coal. 
Tremendous loads of these raw materials are 
delivered right to the steel mills in “open 
top” railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 


At these plants auto parts move right from the 
freight car to the assembly line which turns 
out a finished car in 80 minutes. Having 
everything just when and where it’s needed 
is one of the auto industry’s big problems in 
the production of some five million cars a 
year, and the dependable, high-volume, con- 
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Steel and other materials are shipped by rail 
to factories that make auto parts such as 
frames, engines, wheels, bodies. All in all, 
there are 15,000 parts in your automobile 
and they are manufactured in many places all 
over America. From these factories a steady 
stream of parts is hauled to assembly plants. 


So the next freight train you see may well be 
carrying things needed to make the next car 
your family buys. Of course its load could be 
almost anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic job 
of transportation, they also help make other 
forms of transportation possible! 


tals, and rehabilitation. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


<ipyy’ 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 


35mm FILM STRIPS 
3000 FILMS 


RESEARCH FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


Work done by U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in 
fields of nutrition, cloth- 
ing, housing. 


COMMUNITY 
CHEST 


Sociological report of 
how individual welfare 
agencies under the Com- 
munity Chest work to 
solve problems of re- 
habilitation, welfare, 
and relief. 


SERVICE TO 
THOSE WHO 


SERVED HEALTH 


HISTORY 
MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICS 


Overall activities and 
services of the Veterans 
Administration including 
insurance claims, hospi- 


A CLINICAL 
PICTURE OF 


ANXIETY HYSTERIA 


Film record of an un- 
rehearsed interview be- 
tween a psychiatrist and 
a patient suffering from 
anxiety hysteria. 


tinent-wide service of the railroads is one unt 
big answer to the problem. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s Max 
ar —~ 


= piv , 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
Use coupon for 1953 catalog of over 3000 films! 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
Government Film Dept. 
1445 Pork Ave., New York 


Send me your 1953 catalog. 
Add me to your regular mailing list. 
Nome 
You'll enjoy THE School 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. | 


railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 7. 
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@ This feature of THe JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


Number 500,000 


I aM proud to be just a member of the 
NEA, to say nothing of being member 
number 500,000. It is my sincere hope 
that in the future, and not too far dis- 
tant, will be honored as 
NEA member number one million. If 
he (or she) is made half as happy then 
as 1 was at the final session of the Pal- 
metto State ‘Teachers Association, the 
joy will be unspeakable, I am sure.— 
ELOISE KEY PENDARVIS, North Augusta 
Public Schools, North Augusta, S. C. 


readers. 


some teacher 


@ Mrs. Pendarvis, the half-millionth 
NEA asked to share the 
rostrum at the final general session of the 
Palmetto State Teachers Association of 
South Carolina in March, when she was 
honored by Lyle Ww. Ashby, NEA assist- 
ant secretary of professional relations, 
and by PSTA officials. 


member, was 


Can You Top This? 

INSOFAR as we are able to determine, 
the Houston Teachers Association with 
2625 members is the largest local class- 
room-teacher association in the country 
or, for that matter, in the world. Can 
anyone top US?—MARGARET T. BLEIL, pres- 
ident: ROBERT E. CRAWFORD, executive 
secretary, Houston Teachers Association, 
Houston. 


No Dump Course 


As A teacher of seventh-grade geog- 
raphy, I was gratified to read “The 
Sky’s the Limit” [January 1953 JOURNAL, 
page 19] and “Thru the Soles of Your 
Boots” [February 1953 JOURNAL, page 85]. 

Geography is the subject in which we 
can be shown better than in most others 
the clear facts and understandings of 
our community, nation, and the earth 
on which we live. The interrelation- 
ships learned from good geographic edu- 
cation can do much to make our world 
a better place in which to live. Yet, 
ironically, in some of our highschools has 
geography been made a “dump” course 
for the misfits, the slower students, and 
overflow pupils? 

We need to reevaluate geography in 
our highschool curriculums and estab- 
lish it in the social-studies program in 
such a way that it can stand on its own 





feet and make a genuine contribution to 
our world citizens of tomorrow.—PAUL E, 
Koni, Glenwood Junior Highschool, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


Paging Smart Ideas 


Next month we are launching a 
new department entitled “Here’s an 
Idea!” We are convinced that every 
one of you has on tap several little 
tricks of the trade that are really 
worth sharing, and we would like to 
print some of the best that come in 
to The Journal each month. 

They don’t have to be big elab- 
orate projects—in fact we'd rather 
not have that kind. We want the 
homey, friendly tips that teachers 
might exchange at lunch time. They 
can relate to any aspect of teaching. 

Take this as a sketchy sample: “A 
three-dimensional idea for home-eco- 
nomics teachers is to have a special 
session on darning and mending just 
before Mothers Day, working on gar- 
ments the students bring from home.” 

We can’t offer you prizes such as 
chartreuse convertibles or a trip to 
Popocatepetl, but here’s a chance to 
help more than 500,000 colleagues, 
to say nothing about enhancing your 
reputation as an educator-with-ideas, 





AND NOW— 


from the Scott, Foresman Reading Program— 





William S. Gray @ Marion Monroe e A. Sterl Artley 


blueprinted and built to make the transition from 


primary - tomiddle-grade reading smoother and 
more successful for every child 


for Use in Getting All the Children Off to the Best Possible Start... 


JUST IMAGINE, the Basic Reader: lively, fast-moving 
stories packed with the kind of action that delights all 


pre-teen-agers . . . written in vocabulary from The New 
Basic Readers for the primary grades 


fe Special Help in Working with Slow Readers... 


the Just Imagine Teacher’s Edition and Think-and-Do 
Book: new ways of reaching and teaching slow readers; 
new ways of helping them build up the kind of power 
fourth-grade reading requires, are all mapped out, step 
by step, skill by skill, in Guidebook lesson plans and 
Think-and-Do lessons for every Just Imagine story 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPAN 
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For further information write 


Chicago 11 
Atlanta 3 

Dallas 2 

San Francisco 5 
New York 10 
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The Second Half-million 


HIS year for the first time NEA member- 
ship is over half a million, which makes the 
NEA by far the largest professional organiza- 
tion in the world. The services performed by 
our national association, by its 67 affiliated state 
and territorial associations and some 4800 af- 
filiated local associations are beyond estimate. 
One has but to follow the NEA JourNAL and 
the journals of our various affiliated associa- 
tions to know that the range and volume of 
service are immense. Without that service, 
which has been steadily growing for nearly 100 
years, the schools could not have reached their 
present state of development, and our country 
could not have risen like a meteor among the 
nations of the world. Every phase of our life— 
home, church, government, industry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce—has been undergirded by 
the best-schooled body of citizens the world has 
ever seen. Because we have done so much to 
help every young person to make the most of 
his God-given talents, we have gone forward 
and upward. 

And what of the future? Shall we drift and 
rest on our oars? The need for a full million 
NEA members today is as urgent as was the 
need which in 1857 brought together in his- 
toric Philadelphia the little band of men and 
women who started our Association on its way. 
The year 1857 was a time of tension between 
our northern and southern states. Our educa- 
tional leaders had hoped that by building cul- 
tural unity thru teacher organization they 
could lay the basis for political unity and thus 
avoid the threatened break between the states. 

We too live in a time of great strain—ten- 
sions within our own country and _ tensions 
between nations and within the United Na- 
tions. These conflicts can never be reconciled 
by ignorance or force or political intrigue. 
Only by magnifying intelligence, goodwill, un- 
derstanding, and the desire for mutual brother- 
hood and helpfulness can a peaceful world 
come. These are matters for educators, and the 
fact that our NEA Center in Washington serves 
a constant stream of leaders from around the 


world is evidence that the need is being in- 
creasingly recognized. 

But great as they are, the resources of our as- 
sociations are not adequate to meet urgent 
needs. Less than one teacher in two is carrying 
his share of the professional load. ‘This means 
that one teacher in two has not yet acquired 
the understanding of the situation or that de- 
gree of professional selfrespect and _ loyalty 
which would make him want to do his full part 
in the greatest undertaking the world has seen. 

How can we reach and awaken the second 
half-million so that they will want to do their 
part and have joy in it? A large percent of our 
nonmembers are in a few of the most populous 
states—more than 250,000 in eight states. Large 
cities are also a strong factor in nonmember- 
ship. There appears to be something in most of 
our large cities that breeds divisiveness and 
provincialism. Yet our large cities would be the 
first to be destroyed in an atomic war, and if 
bombed their citizens would then become de- 
pendent upon the smaller communities around 
them. Even in normal times big cities can pros- 
per only as the whole country prospers, so that 
they have much to gain from national unity. 

How can these areas be reached? How can 
they be given the vision that has inspired the 
states and communities which have achieved 
their NEA membership goals year after year? 
These are basic questions, because if we do not 
achieve Goal 5 of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram, we shall have neither the prestige nor the 
means to achieve the other 20 goals. 

Reaching our chosen CAP goal of a million 
members by 1957 will not be easy. ‘There have 
been and will be many failures. That is the way 
of life. Every successful person fails more often 
than he succeeds. Let us catch the spirit of Wal- 
ter Malone's poem, “Opportunity”: 

They do me wrong who say I come no more 

When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door 

And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Soy & linen Mangan, EDITOR 
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OHO MESH page 


MIAMI BEACH HIGHLIGHTS 
* The spiritual leadership of President Sarah C. Caldwell 
thruout the convention. 


& The first official report of Executive Secretary William G, 
Carr to the Representative Assembly. 


* The enthusiastic response to the projected new NEA 


Center in the nation’s capital. 





* The wide participation by members in the many discussion 
groups. 

% The Classroom Teachers mght and its dramatic presenta- 
tion entitled, ‘‘Florida Under Five Flags.”’ 

* The conference and the report on the Centennial Action 
Program. 

* The conference sponsored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

oe 


© The participation of outstanding Future Teachers of 
America leaders in the convention. 


The outstanding addresses by Reverend Walter F. Tunks, 
Herbert Brownell, and Norman Cousins. 


% The splendid work done by the Dade County teachers in 
preparing for and entertaining the convention. 


* The careful pl anning and cooperation of Convention Bureau 


Manager Tom Smith. 
% The fine care and hospitality extended to all NEA mem- 


bers, regardless of race. 


es 


The beauty and charm of the Miami Beach setting. 


* The popularity of the post-convention trips to the West 
Indies and South America. 


Our NEA President, 1953-54 

THE president of the NEA for 1953-54 is William 
A. Early, superintendent of schools, Savannah and 
Chatham County, Ga., whose picture appears on page 
334 of this issue. He was elected at the Miami Beach 
meeting in a three-cornered race which brought out 
the largest vote in the history of the Representative 
Assembly, 3587 delegates voting. 


President Early, son of a Methodist minister, was 
born in Nelson County, Va., December 8, 1905. He 
holds an M.Ed. degree from Duke University. He has 
served as a chemistry teacher in Clarksville, Va., and 
as a principal in Clarksville and other places in Vir- 
ginia. He became superintendent of the Norfolk 
County schools in 1946 and division superintendent 
of county schools at Arlington, Va., in 1949 where he 
made a national name for himself in this rapidly ex- 
panding suburb of the Nation’s Capital. In 1952 he 
went to the position he now holds. Mr. Early has been 
especially interested in rural education and was presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Rural Education in 
1951-52. He also served as president of the Virginia 
Education Association from 1948 to 1951. He and Mrs. 
Early have one son, William A., Jr., age five. 
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Our Uncultivated Field 


WE May well be proud of our NEA membership of 
more than half a million—520,442. But in a spirit of 
humility we need to face the other side of the picture— 
the 546,793 who are not NEA members; nearly half of 
them are in eight states. What an opportunity for 
pioneering leadership and service! Where does your 
state stand? Where will it stand when the roll is called 
at the NEA Centennial in 1957? 


Est. no. of 


instructional No. of 
staff in public teachers 
States elem. and sec. NOT NEA Percent 
and other schools, members NOT NEA 

areas 1952-53 1952-53 members, 
Alabama: ......%. 23,860 7.416 31 
NS ois eh Ty 845 236 28 
a De 6,422 1,242 19 
i 13,223 6.416 49 
Calitornia ....... 74,650 38,058 51 
Colorado Letont 10,930 5,989 55 
Connecticut Pils 13,317 9,097 68 
DEIAWARE: . ... cca 2.350 950 40 
Dist. of Col. ..... 3.665 2 333 64 
oe 21,100 15,201 71 
re 27,424 13,054 48 
re 3.7410 
SS er 5.069 886 17 
6 re 18,630 20,788 43 
Indiana arty alt 26,600 9,774 37 
a ara ee 23.938 13.134 55 
eee 18,500 3,327 18 
Kentucky ..... : 20,050 10,070 50 
Leommianma........ 19,939 14,543 13 
Maine ‘fg ice 6.955 1.083 59 
Maryland ve 14,642 6,553 45 
Massachusetts 26,525 21,420 8] 
Michigan ....... 13,740 30,134 69 
Minnesota ....... 21,959 14,846 68 
Mississippi Fate 16,802 12.868 77 
Neeson. .......: 25,500 12,603 49 
Montana ........ 5.359 784 15 
oe. 12,309 7,894 64 
Nevada 1,293 22 2 
New Hampshire .. $,251 1.801 55 
New Jersey neh 30,840 18,173 59 
New Mexico 6,466 1,439 22 
New York 51,000 36,694 72 

(except NYC) 
New York City .. 35,450 34,520 97 
North Carolina 52,108 15,298 41 
North Dakota .... 6,821 1,148 61 
Ohio Scat 48,850 19,498 40 
Oklahoma ....... 19,470 10,489 54 
pate 12,569 1,773 14 
Pennsylvania .... 64,487 23,096 36 
Puerto Rico .... 10,752 1,561 42 
Rhode Island 1,200 4,020 96 
South Carolina .. 17,726 10,385 59 
South Dakota .. 4,221 5,244 73 
Jemmemee ....... 23,650 2,689 11 
0. 60,100 39,512 66 
ee eee 6.036 121 2 
Vermont ........ 2,761 1,984 72 
Vemma .......+ 23,375 7,964 34 
Washington ...... 18,041 3,501 19 
West Virginia ... 16,400 1,358 8 
Wisconsin ..:.... 23,000 16,048 70 
Wyoming ........ 3,025 1,034 34 
Te 8G ak 1,067,235 546,793 51 
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William C. Menninger, M. D. 


FOR TEACHERS 


F YOU are like most teachers, 

there are many things about your- 
self and your relationships with chil- 
dren that are often difficult to un- 
derstand. Why do you sometimes 
lose your temper for no good reason? 
Why do you take a dislike to a new 
student without being able to ex- 
plain your prejudice? Why do you 
sometimes make excessive demands, 
knowing that you will regret your 
behavior later? 

Because of the complexity of hu- 
man behavior, no one can really un- 
derstand himself completely. But 
everyone, if he tries, can understand 
himself better. 

Teachers should have a special in- 
terest in self-understanding. Their 
behavior not only determines their 
own success or failure, happiness or 
unhappiness, but, more importantly, 
it gravely affects their students. 

People usually have some idea 
about their physical anatomy—the 
way their bodies are made and how 
the parts operate. But the how and 
why of their feelings, actions, and 
thoughts, they vaguely attribute to 
“personality” and let it go at that. 

But let’s keep in mind that per- 
sonality is the total you. It is your 
physical equipment — brains, bones, 
skin, organs, muscles, blood vessels, 
winning smile, Roman nose, and jut- 
ting chin. It also is your feelings, 
hopes, ideas, longings, loves, hates, 
friendships, and interests. 

What we call mind and body really 


Dr. Menninger, distinguished ppsychia- 
trist and general secretary of the Men- 
ninger Foundation, has written more 
fully on this subject in Self-understand- 
ing, @ pamphlet available from Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, for 40¢. Drawings which 
appear here are from that pamphlet. 
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are one. Your mind affects your body. 
Your physical condition affects your 
mental state. 

Most teachers are acquainted with 
what psychiatrists call the three basic 
parts of the personality — the con- 
scious, the unconscious, and the con- 
science. The unseen energy drives 
or forces generated in these parts of 
the “personality anatomy” make us 
the people we are. 

Some of our automatic responses 
and behavior patterns are the result 
of attitudes formed in early child- 
hood. Relationships with our par- 
ents, our brothers and sisters, and 
our teachers have all played a part 
in the development of our person- 
ality—just as, in turn, our personal- 
ity and attitudes toward our students 
are affecting their development. 


The Struggle 

Every minute of our waking hours, 
our personality reacts to people and 
to our surroundings. Unfortunately, 
our environment and personality al- 
ways are competing with each other. 
What we want to do and what our 
environment allows us to do are 
often quite different. This results in 
a struggle between the two. 

The outcome of this struggle may 
be determined by several factors— 
the particular situation in the en- 
vironment, our own individual pat- 
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tern of behavior, or a personal con 


flict within ourselves. In the latter 
case, What we want to do may not 
coincide with what we think we 
ought to do. A conflict within your 
self, conscious or unconscious, weak- 
ens your ability to cope with de- 
mands made on you. 

Our physical health also affects 
our dealing with our environment. 
When we don’t feel well or are 
merely tired, the demands of oui 
work and environment 
overwhelming. 

Sometimes we are able to make a 
compromise that satisfies, in part, 
both our needs and those of our en 
vironment. On the other hand, we 
may try to avoid our problems by 
not meeting them or by fighting them 
—battling against everything 
everyone in the environment. 

Whether we react by fleeing o1 
fighting, the chances are that our de 
cision is not deliberate. The way we 
react is usually the result of patterns 
laid down in early years and in 
grained further by habit as we grew 
up. Since your students may be al 
fected by your patterns, it is impor 
tant that you understand them. 

Everybody has used some form ol 
the flight reaction at times. It may 
have taken the form of repeatedly 
forgetting to make a dental appoint 
ment, despite your best intentions. 
Again, it might take the form ol 
escape unconsciously resorted to by 
Mrs. Field, an eighth-grade teacher: 

Her classroom was badly ove 
crowded, and she had to contend 
with a group of boisterous boys. 
After struggling with the situation 
for two weeks, she developed a sick 
headache and _ stayed 
school. 


may seem 


and 


home from 
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Mrs. Field was taking flight from 
«a situation in her environment; the 
pressure of an intolerable problem 
had made her physically sick. Other 
people react by using up all their 
energy feeling sorry for themselves 
or becoming depressed. 


The fight reaction occurs when 
someone or something in our en- 
vironment refuses to yield to our 
wishes and we feel we must damage 
or destroy it. We lash out at the per- 
son or situation that is opposing us. 
We call a child names or shake him 
by the shoulders. The children in 
our care have similar reactions. The 
youngster who annoys the children 
around him is expressing the fight 
reaction, too. 

The inability to stand frustration 
leads to hostile, angry response in 
everyone occasionally. It is when the 
fight reaction becomes a customary 
method of dealing with problems 
shat serious trouble develops. 

Teachers must learn to recognize 
the fight reaction in children. A 
temper tantrum or destructiveness in 
a child is an indication that some- 
thing is wrong. Teachers can help 
children deal constructively with 
frustrating circumstances. 

That is where the constructive 
compromise comes in. All thru life, 
situations arise in which the indi- 
vidual’s wishes and those of others 
conflict—two little children get into 
a tug-ol-war over a tricycle; a hus- 
band is eager to stay at home when 
his wife is all set to go to the movies. 
he support and encouragement we 
received as we were growing up, or 
the restraints and frustrations we en- 
countered, have made it easier or 
more difficult for us to compromise 
now. Similarly, the kind of guidance 
you give your students will influence 
their ability to meet the later de- 
mands of life. 


Mental Mechanisms 


In the unending struggle between 
our personality and environment 
which began when we were born, we 
learned ways to react to our prob- 
lems. We formed patterns of be- 
havior. These patterns make it easier 
for the personality to adjust to the 
environment and act as a defense 
against feelings of insecurity, fear, 
or anxiety. 

As a teacher, you are perhaps most 
interested in the mechanism of in- 
trojection. Thru this process, your 
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children gradually adopt many ol 
your attitudes and ideas—whether 
they are good or bad. It’s the same 
process that made you a Congrega- 
tionalist, a Democrat, and afraid of 
snakes—if your parents were. 

In the classroom, the relationship 
of the pupil to the teacher has this 
important bearing on _ what is 
learned: If the pupil does not like 
the teacher, he'll often reject him 
and what he teaches. Studies show, 
in fact, that well-liked teachers make 
for well-liked subjects; that the sub- 
jects taught by well-liked highschool 
teachers are voluntarily continued 
by students, while subjects taught 
by disliked teachers are continued 
only if they are required. 

Working hand in hand with intro- 
jection is identification. Thruout 
life we identify with people for 
whom we have a strong emotional 
attachment. A child identifies with 
his favorite teacher, as well as with 
his parents. People also identify with 
groups. That is why a child wants to 
wear the kind of clothes “all the 
other kids” wear. 

To live in accordance with the 
laws and customs of society, we must 
sublimate the primitive impulses of 
love and hate. Everyone must find 
constructive channels for these two 
high-pressure drives which are con- 
tinually pushing up from the uncon- 
scious in one way or another. The 
drive to love is modified into 
thoughts and acts that are creative, 
constructive, and generous. The hate 
urge can be modified into such quali- 
ties as initiative and ambition. 

Mental health depends on ability 
to sublimate unconscious drives. In 
general, the greater this ability, the 
sounder one’s mental health. 

One of the mechanisms all of us 
use is compensation—making up for 
the lack of some specific ability. We 
work hard to develop an asset to 
compensate for some imaginary or 
real handicap. 

Many persons who feel insecure 
or inferior devise ways to compensate 
these feelings. Short men sometimes 
make themselves very conspicuous 
and loud to try to compensate for 
their lack of height, for example. 

A particularly unhealthy kind of 
compensation is substituting gifts or 
special favors for time and attention. 
Unfortunately, parents and even 
teachers sometimes use this trick with 
children. 


Compensation can be helplul, too. 
The boy who can’t do well in ath- 
letics can get needed ego satislaction 
out of becoming an outstanding 
student. 

Unlike a lie or an excuse that is 
consciously devised, rationalization is 
an unconscious process—our person- 
ality’s device for justifying ideas and 
behavior so that they seem reason- 
able to us. It’s easier to see other peo- 
ple’s rationalization than it is to see 
our own. 

All of us rationalize many times 
every day. We use rationalization 
to defend ourselves when we have 
planned unwisely, when we put 
things off, when we have been un- 
necessarily severe with a child. 

We also use rationalization to sup- 
port a belief or prejudice. We de- 
fend our likes as well as our hates. 
We explain why we preter one child 





Unhappiness results when we do not 
give and receive more love than hate. 


to another, why we overslept this 
morning, or why we are afraid of 
mice—usually unaware of the real 
reason buried in our unconscious. 

We all know people who consist- 
ently blame others for their troubles 
or shortcomings. Others believe they 
never get a square deal. These peo- 
ple are using the mechanism called 
projection — attributing to others 
wishes or faults that they will not 
claim as their own. 

The device by which your feelings 
toward one person are expressed 
toward another is called displace- 
ment. We are more apt to displace 
our feelings of resentment and dis- 
appointment than any other emo- 
tions. We “take it out’’ on persons 
who are not to blame because we 
cannot express open resentment to 
those who have caused our angry re- 
action. Teachers sometimes displace 
on their pupils the animosity that 
has been aroused by the principal. 

If you have ever felt anxious or 
disturbed for a long time, you may 
have developed a headache or stom- 
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ach upset. This we call conversion. 
Your emotional distress has been con- 
verted into a physical upset. 

Most of the ideas or wishes in the 
unconscious can’t be directly ex- 
pres.ed because the conscious part 
of the personality won't accept or 
release them. Many of them continu- 
ally exert great force—like steam be- 
ing stored up under pressure—and 
when they have no direct outlet, they 
pop out in some other way. 


Looking at Yourself 

The first step toward improving 
your behavior is to recognize that it 
can be improved. We must try to 
see our problems. How can we recog- 
nize that all is not well in our emo- 
tional lives? Here are some questions 
that might provide helpful clues: 

Are you always unhappy and dis- 
satisfied? 

Do you frequently have vague 
physical complaints for which the 
doctor can find no physical cause? 

Do you feel more or less lonesome 
and discouraged all the time? 

Do you have a continuing feeling 
that people don’t like you? 

Are you always in friction with 
children or other adults — always 
arguing about one thing or another? 

Do you complain a lot? Are most 
things—your work, your social life, 
your friends—unsatisfactory to you? 

Everyone occasionally has _ these 
symptoms. That’s why the questions 
are qualified with the words “al- 
ways” or “frequently.” If your an- 
swers to these questions are “yes,” it 
would be advisable to take some steps 
to change the answers to “no.” 

After have taken a look at 
yourself, look at your environment. 
It may be making too many demands 
on you. You may have rez l problems 
in the family. You may be expected 
to meet impossible demands by your 
associates or superiors. 

Once you recognize your problems 


you 


and really want help with them, 
ee 
Awa 
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We must help children learn to 
make constructive compromises. 
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helped Mrs. 
escape her 
classroom 
problems. 





there is a lot of hope. This is true 
whether your problems involve your 
personality or your environment. 

There are three methods of work- 
ing out solutions to problems: [1] 
you can change yourself; [2] you can 
change your environment; [3] you 
can change both. The third method 
is the one that usually works best. 

One of your difficulties may be 
that because of deeply formed habits 
of acting and thinking, you can’t see 
what kind of changes are needed in 
yourself or in your environment. 
Your very problems prevent you 
from doing anything constructive. 

Many times, of course, a good hard 
look at a problem is all that’s needed 
to make it disappear. By thinking it 
thru carefully, you find a solution 
or get the problem down to manage- 
able size. 

It’s when your problems persist, 
when you can no longer handle them 
yourself, when they adversely affect 
your relationships with your students 
and your friends, that you should 
seek outside help. 


Staying Well Mentally 


Altho there is no sure-fire method 
for the prevention of personality 
maladjustment, most people can 
maintain good mental health. Men- 
tal health depends not on being free 
of problems but on facing and solv- 
ing them. 

The most important factor in your 
personal happiness and effectiveness 
is your ability to get along well with 
other people. This ability really de- 
pends on whether you can love and 
are loved more than you hate. And 
by love we mean family affection and 
friendship, as well as love of husband 
or wife. Difficultiés and unhappiness 
almost always are related to the fact 
that one does not give and receive 
enough love to balance hate. 

To be mentally healthy, and to 
help children attain good mental 


health, you must get satisfaction 


from life. Satisfactions come from 
filling your personal needs, from 
making wishes come true. You can 
get satisfaction from creating a beau 
tiful product, from carrying out a 
plan, doing a worthwhile job, o 
working toward an important goal. 

The amount of satisfaction you 
get from life depends largely on you 
own ingenuity and _ selfsufficiency. 
People who wait for life to supply 
their satisfaction usually find bore 
dom instead. You can achieve greate1 
Satisfaction if you: 

Stand aside and look at how you 
may be contributing to your own 
unhappiness. (You may be 
pendent or too aggressive.) 

Do something out of the ordinary 
now and then. Use your imagination 
—explore new ideas and activities. 

Make a serious effort to find ways 
of doing your main job better. 

Recreate and refresh yourself. 
more fun you have in your leisure, 
the better it is for you. Everyone 
needs time to do what he wants, with 
full freedom of conscience to be 
happy in his own way. 

Develop the art of friendliness. 
Most of the joys of life, and sorrows, 
too, depend on how you get along 
with other people. Friends can be 
your greatest source of satisfaction 
your strong support in times of crisis. 

Finally, take a look at your lile 
goals. If you have a goal that is high 
enough and worthy enough, 
achievement will come with your 
growth toward emotional maturity. 

You are emotionally mature to the 
extent that you: 

Find greater satisfaction in giving 
than in receiving. 


too de 


The 


your 


Form satisfying and permanent 
loyalties in give-and-take relation 
ships. 


Use your leisure creatively. 

Contribute to the improvement of 
your home, school, 
tion, and world. 

Learn to profit from your mistakes 
and successes. 

Are relatively free from fears, anx- 
ieties, and tensions. 

No one needs emotional maturity 
more than parents and teachers. We 
can hardly expect our children to 
be more mature adults than we are 
ourselves. If we hope to have a 
healthy, happier, more effective 
more mature—next generation,. we 
must come closer to maturity ow 
selves. = 


community, na- 








“A Call to the: 


OR Loyalty Day, Nebember y the penile Edu- 
tation Week’goal is ta have every citizen join in the pledge 


af allegiance to our flag. 


HIS is a time for every citizen of 

the United States proudly to re- 
affirm his lovalty and dedication to 
our country and its institutions. Dur- 
ing these when the 
is being deter- 
mined in the court of world opinion, 


crucial days, 


course of democracy 
it is singularly important for all of 
us to restate faith in the 
pledge, 


Ameri- 
frequently and 
sincere allegiance to 
the flag of the United States and to 
our republic. 


our 
can Way 


publicly, ou 


Quite appropriately, the sponsors 
of American Education Week — the 
National Education Association, the 
American US Ofhce of 
National Con- 
‘Teachers—have 
November 9, as 


Legion, the 
Education, 
gress ol 


and the 
Parents and 
designated Monday, 
Loyalty Day. The 
committee is for 


goal set by the 
every American, 
voung and old, some time during the 
day to join in the pledge of alle- 
giance to our flag under the leader- 
ship of a school child. 

Here is a civilian “call to the col- 
ors’ on a scale never before attempt- 
ed. Here is a planning and organiz- 
ing job for schools and for American 
Education Week committees that 
calls for their finest and best efforts. 
Here is a project in community par- 
ticipation and practical citizenship 
education that can have far-reaching 
influence for good in every school, 
in every community, and in the na- 
tion as a whole. Will you make the 
committee’s goal the goal of your 
community? Will you plan so thor- 
oly in your community that every 





Mr. Early, superintendent of schools, 
Savannah and Chatham County, Ga., for- 
merly president of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education, is the new NEA 
president. Music for the pledge of alle- 
giance, reproduced in part above, is 
available from the composer, John H. 
Lloyd, 2302 N. 11th St., Arlington 1, Va., 
at 50¢ a copy; quantity discounts. 
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W. A. Early 


person, some time during the day of 
November 9, will join in the pledge 
of allegiance under the leadership of 


a school child? 


No ove can tell you or me exactly 
how to achieve 100°7 success in our 
respective communities. A successful 
plan will have to be our own, devel- 
oped with the cooperation of our 
own school staffs and our own de- 
pendable lay leaders. But here are 
some things that need to be done: 

{1] We must train large numbers of 
school children not only to give the 
pledge of allegiance—which we regu- 
larly do—but aiso to lead it. Of 
course, every child should under- 
stand what it means. 

[2] Let us see that the pledge of 
allegiance is used on Monday, No- 
vember 9, in every school, with par- 
ticipation by every pupil and every 
teacher—in addition to other sched- 
uled uses. 

3] We will need to catalog all the 
places where people are going to 
congregate during the day and eve- 
ning, Monday, November 9. How 
many people? At what hour? For 
what purpose? Who is in charge? We 
must include places of work as well 
as various kinds of meetings. 

[4] Permission for the pledge of 
allegiance to be given under pupil 
leadership will be needed from pro- 
gram chairmen or others in author- 
ity. 

[5] Schedules must be prepared for 
one or two school children to appear 
at each place, at the right time, to 
lead the pledge. This will often 
mean arranging transportation. It 
will mean sending the younger lead- 
ers to small and highly cooperative 
groups and older students to places 
where greater poise and independent 
judgment may be required. 

[6] Arrangements will be needed 
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for a supply of flags that can be car- 
ried to and from the places where no 
flag is routinely available. 

[7] The facilities and full coopera- 
tion of the local press, radio, and 
television will be needed to prepare 
the public for such a community- 
wide project. 

[8] Full cooperation will be needed 
from the American Legion and the 
PT As—local units of the two lay 
sponsoring organizations. Valuable 
help may also be given by many oth- 
er organizations and agencies, such 
as churches, organizations, 
CIVIC service clubs, and 
patriotic organizations of all kinds. 


scout 
associations, 


Waerner or not it is possible to 
reach the entire citizenry on Loyalty 
Monday, the citizenship emphasis as 
expressed in the pledge of allegiance 
may well be featured thruout Ameri- 
can Education Week. The commit- 
tee’s designation of a Loyalty Day 
does not imply that the program is 
to end on that date. Good citizenship 
training has been—and undoubtedly 
always will be—a major emphasis in 
AEW observances. 

For students and teachers, the re- 
statement of the pledge of allegiance 
will have no novelty. They know 
that every day is loyalty day and they 
are accustomed to giving the pledge 
of allegiance frequently. For many 
adult citizens of the community, 
however, occasions for pledging al- 
legiance may be rather infrequent. 
This communitywide project, there- 
fore, will remind such citizens that 
the need for loyalty is universal—that 
it applies to them as well as to teach- 
ers, students, or any other group in 
this country. 

Let us make Loyalty Day a tan- 
gible, unmistakable expression of our 
schools’ sound programs of patriot- 
ism and good citizenship! # 
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A 
THEME 
A DAY 


Ray C. Maize 


reports how 
he shared the work 
and increased the 
learning in 


teaching English. 
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OME highschool English teachers 

are still concentrating on the me- 
chanics of language as subjectmatter 
for the classroom. They are doing 
this on the premise that if the stu- 
dent knows the fundamentals he can 
always, at some future date, join 
words into sentences, sentences into 
paragraphs, and paragraphs into con- 
nected meaning. 

Their sincere belief is that knowl- 


edge about language constitutes 
ability to use language. They pro- 
vide artificial workbook exercises 


demonstrating socalled language er- 
rors for correction by all their stu- 
dents regardless of whether some 
of them need such drill or not. They 
then test objectively over much the 
same material at the end of a stipu- 
lated drill period. If student writing 
is done at all, teachers proofread the 
manuscripts and hope that by call- 
ing attention to errors, they can 
eliminate them from future efforts 
of the apprentice writer. 

This workbook approach, it seems 
to me, ignores the years of research 
in the science of linguistics, which 
show that many of the textbook rules 
about language are not actually cor- 
rect. If the evidence of this research 
is accepted, then it must be con- 
cluded that much of the forma! drill 
in grammar is wasteful in terms of 
student and teacher hours. 

The workbook approach also ig- 
nores the evidence offered by study 
of the learning process itself. Ex- 
perimental data indicate little or no 
transfer of learning from grammar 
drill to language usage. 

What, then, do I believe the high- 
school teacher of English composi- 
tion should teach? 


M y conviction is that writing is 
a more important and meaningful 
activity for the English composition 
classroom than formal work in gram- 
mar. My reasoning is based on the 
belief that students learn their 
language by using it continually 
thru repeated and varied writing 
experiences. 

If we wish to teach increasing mas- 
tery of language for communication 
purposes, how else can we accom- 
plish our objective save thru an 
environment which calls for con- 
tinuous opportunities for expression? 





Dr. Maize is professor of education at 
Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama. He was formerly a teacher of 
highschool English. 


I believe highschool students should 
write more than once a report period, 
more than once a month, more than 
once a week. What’s more, such 
writing assignments must be not only 
meaningful in context; they must 
also be looked at, commented on, 
and rewarded. 

But how many of you have heard 
highschool English teachers say some- 
thing like this: “I have five prepa- 
rations a day, and my English classes 
average 35 students. I have tests to 
do, reports to make, meetings to 
attend, extracurriculum activities to 
sponsor, and a personal life to lead! 
I’m lucky if I can read thru one set 
of papers in six weeks. Sometimes | 
can’t even do that. That’s why I 
use a workbook. It’s easier to mark.” 


H ere is the crux of the problem. 
Can English teachers in overcrowded 
classrooms, subjected to a multitude 
of demands for their precious time 
and faced with active youngsters, do 
anything but handle workbook as 
signments and multiple-choice tests? 

Startling as it may seem, I think 
that a great deal of student writing 
can be done without killing the 
teacher in the process and that the 
results are most rewarding. 

To prove my point, I want to re- 
port here the results of an experi- 
ment I conducted at Purdue Uni- 
versity recently. I believe there are 
implications for highschool English 
teachers. 

Students in the lower fourth of the 
freshman class were divided into two 
groups: one for control, the other 
for experimental purposes. These 
students showed an average IO of 
99 and an average reading level of 
10th grade. 

The control group was taught by 
the grammar workbook-drill method. 
Each week this group wrote a theme 
of about 250 words for a total of 
14 themes during the semester. The 
experimental group was taught by a 
writing laboratory method. These 
students wrote the equivalent of a 
theme a day for a total of 42 themes. 

It is not my purpose here to re- 
port the statistical details of the ex- 
periment, except to state that, with 
every safeguard for equivalent 
groups and with many measuring in- 
struments for accumulating data, 
the experimental class showed ove 
whelming evidence of superiority 
over the control group in language 
use by the end of the semester. Be 
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cause ol previous research studies 
performed by others, these results 
were predictable. It seems clear that 
the only way to learn to write is to 


write, 


A interesting fact about the ex- 
periment is that I purposely did not 
read or grade a single paper of the 
experimental class outside the as- 
signed classroom hours. Allied with 
my belief that students will acquire 
more progressive mastery of their 
language thru multiple writing ex- 
periences, was my recognition that 
merely doubling or tripling the 
number of student manuscripts for 
the English teacher to read would 
not be an acceptable solution. The 
announced objective of the expe- 
riment was to try to prove that the 
teacher does not have to edit all 
student writing, that more effective 
results can be obtained, in fact, if 
he deliberately refrains from over- 
doing such supervision. 

How was this objective achieved? 
\s I have said, the experimental 
group was taught by a _ writing 
laboratory method. No textbook of 
any kind was used. All outside assign- 
ments called for some kind of writ- 
ing experience. Many _ classroom 
periods were devoted to writing. 

As a result, the amount of paper 
work was prodigious. But at least 
twice a week the classes were divided 
into groups of five students who 
would read all the material sub- 
mitted by the members of that group. 
They were usually given two tasks: 
first, to read and comment on each 
paper, so that every paper written 
was given at least one reading from 
a critical reader; and second, to 
select from a group of papers one or 
two which seemed best to them. 

While the committees worked, I 
passed from one group to another 
group to answer questions and to 
prevent, when possible, unfortunate 
and inaccurate comments. 


| \ THe early stages of this work the 
groups were given simple goals to 
read for (an incomplete sentence, a 
misspelled word, a gross error in 
grammar) which were explained be- 
fore the reading began. Thus, com- 
ments were held to these elements 
until a body of knowledge about how 
to read manuscripts had been de- 
veloped. Even so, I had to be pre- 


pared for startling and unusual 
criticisms at first. 
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Gradually, however, the ability to 
discern weaknesses in each other's 
writing became more _ noticeable. 
Thru this method the students were 
getting practice in the function of 
editing, an important part of the 
writing process, too often taken over 
by the teacher. 

When the best papers had been 
selected, an opaque projector was 
used to project them on the board 
for the entire class to read. Com- 
ments were then made by members 
of the class and by me. On other 
occasions, the best papers were 
turned over to a stenographer to be 
mimeographed (without — teacher 
correction!) and distributed to the 
entire class for comment and reward. 


F requentty I had to defend 
the selections, for the class became 
hypercritical and sometimes too 
blunt in its remarks. But this inter- 
change began to produce a growing 
understanding of many of the com- 
plexities involved in trying to ex- 
press one’s ideas. Members of the 
class began to understand their com- 
mon problems and frustrations when 
they tried to write. 

How did the individual fare 
in this group effort? How did I 
know that the individual student 
was achieving progressive growth? 
Periodically the students would be 
asked to write on some challenging 
problem during class time. While 
they were at work, I would take 
the latest set of papers and skim thru 
them, each time looking for a specific 
item: a good topic sentence, over- 
all organization, a concluding sen- 
tence, or paragraph structure—only 
one thing at any one reading. 

In this fashion I was able to cover 
many requirements during a semes- 
ter, even tho I called attention to 
only one objective at a time. Using 
this skim method, I took proper note 
of individual development and at 
the same time finished a set of papers 
during a class period. 


Tris skim technic required strict 
discipline. At first my every instinct 
was to apply the red pencil liberally 
wherever errors occurred. But the 
result would have been a profusion 
of comments overlying the student’s 
manuscript at the expense of much 
teaching time and expenditure of 
nervous energy. If it could be argued 
that this output of time and energy 
produced an equivalent amount of 





student learning, there might have 
been justification for it. 

But does the student learn in pro- 
portion? I think not. I think that he 
is confused by so much comment, 
overwhelmed by attention being 
called to all his weaknesses and in- 
abilities, discouraged by his evident 
failures. If, instead, his attention is 
drawn to a single major issue at a 
time—an issue that is tmportant— 
he will be able to progress more 
readily and naturally toward in- 
creased ability to express himself. 


These, then, are the conclusions | 
have reached by experience and ex- 
periment: 

The act of writing is in itself a 
discipline which requires organi- 
zation of ideas and use of language 
to express those ideas; therefore, 
students should write many times. 

The writing laboratory guarantees 
at least one reader’s reaction to 
every writer. True, the reaction is 
untrained, but the editorial eye can 
be developed by careful, persistent 
practice. 

Furthermore, the writing lab in- 
volves students in group work, in 
social experiences in which, thru 
the abrasive interaction of evalua- 
tion by their peers, learning of a most 
significant nature takes place. 

Not every piece of student writing 
needs attention; organized — spot- 
checking will give everyone individ- 
ual attention in time. 

We do not have to read an entire 
paper every time. One page, one 
paragraph, one sentence may be 
chosen for commendation or correc- 
tion. 

We should avoid multiple correc- 
tions at any one time. Pages filled 
with corrections in red serve only 
to frustrate and discourage. 

When over-all organization of any 
writing assignment is important, 
then read only for that. We shouldn't 
get too excited when a student has 
a faulty reference for a pronoun; 
we should get excited when he argues 
illogically or organizes poorly. 

Relieved from the burden of 
tedious and detailed search for 
minutiae, teachers can check thru 
quantities of student writing. The 
student at the same time has re- 
peated opportunities as a communi- 
cator. At least he’s getting experience 
as a writer instead of learning how 
to fill in spaces in a workbook. + 
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We Pledge 
Allegiance 


OMEWHERE in nursery lore 

there is a rhyme about a little 
old lady who woke up to find that 
her appearance had changed and so 
wandered around disconsolately say- 
ing, “Can this be I?” Many times 
during the past year, like the little 
old lady, I pinched myself to say, not 
disconsolately, but honestly and 
searchingly, “Can this really be I?” 
That you should have elected me to 
join the ranks of that group of 
able and distinguished educators 
who have known the high honor and 
great adventure of the national pres- 
idency of the NEA has oftentimes 
seemed a fantasy. 

There has never been a doubt, 
however, that this has been the most 
challenging and enriching year of 
my life. I am deeply grateful for 
every opportunity which you have 
given me. I have done my best to be 
worthy of your trust. 


Tur past 12 months have been 
busy ones. My first assignment was 
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Mrs. Caldwell, a biology teacher in 
Akron, was NEA president for 1952-53. 
This article is adapted from her presi- 
dential address at the NEA convention 
in Miami Beach in July. 
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The NEA Representative Assembly in the arena of the Miami Beach Auditorium last July. 


to the Le lfare of rhe 


to fly to Copenhagen to lead the 
NEA group at the Sixth Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession 
[WOTP]. It was immediately fol- 
lowing this meeting that WOTP 
and two other international teacher 
organizations merged into the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession [WCOTP}. 

Today WCOTP has members in 
38 countries representing more than 
two million teachers, whereas in 1952 
WOTP had members in only 27 
countries. Ronald Gould, general 
secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, is 
president of WCOTP. Our own ex- 
ecutive secretary, William G. Carr, 
is secretary-general. 

The NEA has long been concerned 
with education for citizenship. We 
led the way, for example, in obtain- 
ing federal legislation for a National 
Citizenship Day, now observed on 
September 17. [See page 362.] For a 
number of years the NEA and the 
US Department of Justice have spon- 
sored jointly a National Conference 
on Citizenship in connection with 
Citizenship Day. It was my privilege, 
as your spokesman, to welcome rep- 


Sarah C. Caldwell 


resentatives from hundreds of organ 
izations and institutions to the sev 
enth such conference, held in Wash 
ington, D. C., last September. 

Such cooperation of the govern- 
ment with the NEA is evidence of 
the government’s respect for ow 
work in stressing patriotism and 
loyalty. 


Aliso in the fall I was a membe1 
of the delegation appointed by Pres 
ident Truman to represent the 
United States at the Seventh Gen- 
eral Conference of UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
in Paris. At the same time I served 
as the official observer for WCOTP. 

Unesco, which the NEA 
gether with teachers from several 
other countries — helped to create, 
has already done much to bring peo 
ple of different nations together to 
work on common problems. How can 


to- 


education raise standards of living? 
How can scholars have access to the 
findings of research reported on the 
other side of the globe? How can 
illiterate adults best learn to read 
and write? How can we educate for 
international understanding? 

The NEA Department of Class 
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room Teachers has given financial 
aid thru the 
program, 


Unesco gift-coupon 
Classroom teachers in 34 
states have contributed over $46,600 
to Unesco for the purchase of school- 
room equipment, teaching aids, sur- 
gical apparatus, and hospital furni- 
ture—all for the use of needy people 
in other lands. 

In terms of dollar values, this con- 
tribution has not been gigantic. In 
terms of human values, it has been 
most significant. 


O.x: of the bright spots of my 
year’s service was the privilege of 
spending a half hour with President 
kisenhower discussing the problems 
of American education. As a former 
member of our Educational Policies 
Commission, President Eisenhower 
already knew something of the work 
of the NEA. On January 5, Dr. Carr, 
Robert Wyatt, James McCaskill, and 
I, as your representatives, met with 
the President and his assistant. 

We called attention to the grave 
shortage of teachers and of school- 
buildings. We suggested the imme- 
diate need to renew the legislation 


lor aid tor schools 


construction of 
affected We also 
that a Presidential com- 
mission be appointed to study the 


needs of American schools. 


in tederally areas. 


suggested 


We found the President most gra- 
cious and keenly 
we had to say. 


interested in what 
Congress has con- 
tinued financial aid tor schools in 
areas impacted because of govern- 
ment activities, and a national com- 
mission on tederal-state problems 
will soon, we hope, be at work study- 
ing aspects of fedéral grants-in-aid 
lor education, health, and other pur- 
POses. 

Most of my time has been spent 
with our affiliated state and local as- 
sociations, parent-teacher groups, 
future teachers, service clubs, civic 
organizations, and on radio and tele- 
vision assignments. I have partici- 
pated in some 200 meetings of 26 
states and the District of Columbia 
with a total attendance of more than 
100,000. I have traveled some 50,000 
miles, more than twice the distance 


around the earth at the equator. 


IN cnoosinc the theme of this 
convention, “We Pledge Allegiance,” 
we have emphasized the rededication 
of ourselves in greater service to the 
nation’s children and to the ideals 
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of our country and our profession. 
We have sensed an awakened long- 
ing for a better day and a better life 
for people around the world. 

This aspiration is not new. Our 
American schools and our American 
life have been built upon the desire 
of parents that the life of their chil- 
dren shall be better than their own. 
Now this desire is worldwide. 

For the first time in history, science 
and technology have reached a point 
where it is at least theoretically pos- 
sible for everyone to have enough to 
eat, enough to wear, a good home to 
live in, and decent opportunities for 
health and education. We should 
move forward to turn these possibili- 
ties into realities, to help create the 
world of our dreams. 

This is especially true for teachers, 
because it is chiefly thru teaching 
that human problems can be solved 
and human aspirations achieved. 
Let us then renew our allegiance to 
the cause which is ours. Let us strive 
to finish the work we set for our- 
selves in our Centennial Action Pro- 
gram. 

We are making steady progress 
toward the goals of a more effective 
world organization of teachers and 
a more etlective But our 
first loyalty is to children, and seven 
of our CAP goals are concerned with 
better opportunities for them. We as 
teachers have an obligation to chil- 
dren everywhere. To the children 
who are our immediate charge we 
owe the personal obligation of aftec- 
tion, inspiration, and guidance. To 
all children we owe the obligation 
to do what we can to see that the 
conditions which surround them are 


UNESCO. 


conducive to wholesome growth. 


I. THIS connection the problem of 
juvenile delinquency seems to me to 
demand special consideration by our 
profession. Large numbers of chil- 
dren—often children from well-to-do 
homes—are coming into our juvenile 
courts because of some breakdown 
in behavior. Should not our profes- 
sion take the lead in helping to cor- 
rect this situation? Can we not bring 
together thru our local associations 
all the multiple forces of the com- 
munity which are concerned with the 
welfare of children? By such a mobil- 
ization we should be able to take 
preventive measures which would 
save tens of thousands of boys and 
girls for good citizenship. 





The school has a great advantage 
in dealing with behavior-problem 
children. When a child gets into 
trouble and becomes a ward of some 
special agency, he is thereby labeled 
—set apart from normal children. 
Within the school system he can be 
handled in a more natural situation. 

If we in the teaching profession 
do not face this problem realistically 
with the help of community partners, 
I fear there will be increasing num- 
bers of young people going into re- 
form schools, prisons, and mental in- 
stitutions. This would not only cost 
far more tax dollars than the invest- 
ment needed to maintain good 
schools, but it would mean the tragic 
and irreparable loss of valuable hu- 
man resources. 


Some of the CAP goals are con- 
cerned with teacher wellare—salaries, 





W. A. Early, accompanied by his son Billy, 
is congratulated by Mrs. Caldwell upon his 
election as NEA president in Miami Beach. 


tenure, sick leave, retirement. Never 
has teacher welfare been more im- 
portant than now. It simply will not 
be possible to staff our schools with 
properly trained teachers without 
making teaching as a profession more 
attractive to young people. 

The turnover in the highschool 
teaching staff of the nation is 40,000 
per year; we must, therefore, recruit 
that many new teachers each Sep- 
tember to maintain the highschools 
at the present standards. In the ele- 
mentary school the situation is even 
more critical. Some 60,000 new re- 
cruits are needed annually merely 
to maintain present services. 

It would take 10,000 more to elim- 
inate overcrowding, halfday and 
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triple sessions, and other unsatisfac- 
tory practices. It would take another 
10,000 to modernize the school pro- 
gram—to make adequate provision 
for education in health and the arts 
and crafts. It would take an addi- 
tional 20,000 new teachers each year 
to provide for the additional chil- 
dren which are coming into our 
schools as the result of the higher 
birthrate of recent years. 

Next fall at least 1,500,000 more 
elementary-school youngsters will be 
enrolled in our schools. A recent 
study conducted by our Research 
Division indicates that there will be 
a million more children ready to en- 
rol each year for the next six years! 


W § nave made much progress in 
our associations in taking the cause 
of the schools to the people. Thru 
American Education Week, thru ar- 
ticles in newspapers and magazines, 
thru radio and television, the minds 
of the people are reached on a scale 
greater than ever before. 

But we must give more and more 
attention to good public relations. 
Let every teacher keep friendly con- 
tact with the parents of his pupils. 
Let local associations keep in close 
working relationship with other lo- 
cal civic and professional groups. 

Some of the CAP goals are within 
our own power to accomplish. We 
can build stronger local, state, and 
national associations. Most of us can 


assume some responsibility for the 
development of FTA chapters and 
for encouraging the personnel of 
higher education to participate more 
actively in our work. All of us can 
help with the perennial problem of 
membership. 

Our work cannot be done effec- 
tively without the influence of mem- 
bers and their financial support. We 
may well be proud of the fact that 
this year our NEA membership has 
passed the half-million mark. And 
yet, that is less than half the teachers 
of this country! 

The gains in membership of the 
past two years are far below our goal. 
It would take more than 20 years at 
this rate to reach the enrolment 
which we are pledged to reach by 
1957. All of us must give our best 
thinking to this problem. 


Two special projects need em- 
phasis—projects that have been un- 
dertaken because of Representative 
Assembly mandates. One is the Over- 
seas Teacher Fund, which is seek- 
ing to provide warm clothing for the 
teachers of Korea this winter. By 
giving generously to this fund, we 
shall have the joy of helping others 
whose needs are far greater than ours. 

The other special project is the 
campaign for our new NEA Educa- 
tional Center in Washington. We 
are all proud of the growth which 
the Association has made in recent 


years. Our headquarters staff has 
grown in response to the demand fo 
added services to members. Our offi 
ces are now so overcrowded and 
scattered that it is impossible for our 
staff to give its best service. 

This new NEA Center will pro 
vide the modern office space needed 
for our Association activities. But it 
will be more than that. It will be 
an inspiring symbol of our own as 
pirations and of the importance 
which we attach to our calling. By 
giving to this fund thru life member- 
ships or by personal contributions 
we invest in ourselves 
future of our profession. 


and in the 


Four years from now, in 1957, the 
NEA plans to meet in Philadelphia, 
where our organization was born in 
1857. We shall review a century ol 
achievement and look ahead to a 
new century of progress. At that time 
will we be able to say that we have 
been worthy of our heritage as mem- 
bers of the world’s greatest profes- 
sion, at a time when humanity itself 
is on trial? 

Let us join hands—from Maine to 
California, from Washington to 
Florida, across the oceans to Hawaii, 
to Puerto Rico, and upward to 
Alaska—and pledge anew our al- 
legiance to the great purposes and 
aims of our National Education As- 
sociation. Let us make big plans and 


, , ~~]! 
work hard! + 





Lighter Convention Moments 





“I found it so tiring—carrying all 
this conference literature about.” 


This cartoon by H. Thackray is reprinted 
with permission from The Schoolmaster 
and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, the 
journal of the National Union of Teach- 
ers, London, England. 
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T ne Miami Beach convention was 
a whirling kaleidoscope of solid ac- 
complishment and fun, of earnest 
looks and sunburned noses, of sand 
in the shoes and a visionary gleam in 
the eyes. Hard work predominated, 
but there were frivolous moments 
too. 

The most avid convention-goer 
would have dropped in his tracks 
had he tried to take in everything. 
There were previews of films, film- 
strips, and recordings, special tele- 
vision demonstrations, and all the in- 
teresting things to be seen at various 
state headquarters—to say nothing 
of innumerable important meetings 
and programs. No wonder the free 


coke and orange-juice stands were 
so popular! 

Folks seemed to enjoy particularly 
NEA’s captivating new color movie, 
Skippy and the Three R’s, and the 
personal appearance at the conven- 
tion of Skippy, its lovable little star. 
(You should have seen the teachers 
flock to get his autograph!) 

I noticed several NEA headquar 
ters staff members lingering wistfully 
near the architect’s eight-panel ex- 
hibit of the proposed new NEA cen 
ter in Washington. Bruised and 
weary from years of squeezing be 
tween wedged-in desks; pale and 
worn from haunting dark ware 
houses and converted garages, they 
could hardly tear themselves away 
from this exciting prospect. 

—MINNIO GILLILAND, associate ed- 
itor, New Mexico School Review. 
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Receipts signed by Korean teachers 
are sent to persons who include full 
name and address with their $20 
contributions. 








A representative of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, accompanied by the 
consul general of the Republic of Korea, is shown at Idlewild Airport, New York, hand- 
ing over to an airlines hostess the first shipment of OTF clothing material sent to Korea. 
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They Stull™® 







N APRIL 2, 1953, a_ plane 

taxied in on the airfield at 
Pusan, Korea, loaded with sturdy 
CARE cartons. Its arrival was an 
exciting moment, for this was the 
first shipment of new woolen cloth 
sent to Korean teachers thru the 
NEA Overseas Teacher Fund. 

What happened next brought 
hope and cheer to Korea’s 50,000 
teachers. Mrs. Yoon Chung Sam and 
Lee Chi How, teachers chosen by 
NEA’s advisers in Korea, were pre- 
sented with the first clothing pack- 
ages. The distribution of the remain- 
ing packages of the first shipment 
marked another milestone for OTF, 
begun after World War II when 
American teachers aided their tor- 
eign colleagues. 

By July | American teachers had 
given more than $66,500 for this 
cause. (See map.) Every clothing 
package sent by OTF marks a $20 
contribution. Each package contains 
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OVERSEAS TEACHER FUND 


AYour Help 


AID FOR KOREAN 


TEACHERS CONTINUES 





Suit labels are included 

| in each package of material. Koreans 
can embroider their 
names on the white line at the top. 


4 


OTF provided the woolen 

material for this traditional Korean 
outfit worn by Im Sook Jai, 

a Korean educator. 


enough new woolen material for a 
man’s suit or a woman’s outfit. 

Some teachers have given more 
than the full price of a package, 
while others have pooled their con- 
tributions to purchase many pack- 
ages. Local and state associations 
have raised funds thru school-by- 
school drives and other activities. 
| Every contributor to OTF can be 
proud of the record thus far—but 
there is still much to be done. 


Leavinc Koreans, including ad- 
visers in the Korean Federation of 
Teachers Associations and the Ko- 
rean Ministry of Education, recom- 
mended that first priority should be 
given to warm clothing rather than 
1 food or educational equipment be- 
cause another cruel winter is fast 
approaching, and thousands of teach- 
0 ers are sull in need. Another factor 

is that of morale, for teachers in Ko- 
rea are held in high esteem, and neat, 
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NUMBER OF $20 PACKAGES CONTRIBUTED AS OF JULY 1, 1953 


ALASKA 1 

HAWAII 20 
PUERTO RICO 58 
NEA Staft 22 
Miscettaneous 15 


dignified clothing is a_ traditional 
mark of their position. 

A Korean teacher's salary makes 
him ineligible tor aid thru the usual 
relief channels, even tho this sum is 
pathetically inadequate. On a salary 
equivalent to $15 or $20 a month, 
most teachers are not only maintain- 
ing themselves, but they are also sup- 
porting other members of their fam- 
ilies — parents, grandparents, and 
young children. 

Under the most difficult circum- 
stances, teaching goes on. Some 
schools,are built of crates and card- 
board boxes. An American educator 
in Korea describes one school in an 
old streetcar, with blackboards where 
one usually reads the ads. 

Every child who possibly can is 
going to school. If there are no 
benches, the children simply sit on 
the floor or smooth rocks. Often there 
are as many as 100 pupils in a room; 
the average for secondary-school 









TOTAL NO. OF PACKAGES 
TOTAL CASH *66,962.41 


3348 





classes is 69 pupils, for elementary- 
school classes it is 77. 


Ir you have not already contrib- 
uted to the NEA Overseas Teacher 
Fund, you can do so thru your state 
association or directly to the NEA. 
Several states have waited until this 
fall to begin their big drive for con- 
tributions. Others have announced 
their intention of increasing efforts. 
Those who have given during the 
last school year may help again. Any 
donation is welcome. Make checks 
payable to NEA Overseas Teacher 
Fund. 

Letters accompanying donations 
indicate that this is money sent 
gladly, from the heart. The generous 
spirit of the American teachers seems 
beautifully expressed by one note 
that said, ’’We felt the need to help.” 

—ROBERT H. REID, secretary, NEA 
Staff Committee, Overseas Teacher 
Fund. 
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THERE’S 


Music in 
Cherrydale 


as a result of inservice education 


of classroom teachers by the 


music-helping teacher. 


Lucille Mitchell 


HAT has happened here has 

been miraculous. If I had not 
seen it, I would not believe it,” re- 
marked a former music supervisor 
during her visit with the music class- 
es at the Cherrydale elementary 
school. Having worked there the pre- 
ceding year, she could appreciate the 
change. 
there had been little 
at Cherrydale in Arlington, 
Va., and the classroom teachers had 
not been responsible for the music 


Previously 
music 


program. Now music is an important 
activity in their classrooms; music 1s 
no longer a period when children sit 
in their seats and sing a few songs 
from a book. 

Ihe school offers a wide variety of 
musical experiences, folk dancing, 
playing of instruments, creative and 
rhythmic dramatizations to records 
or songs, and listening to good music. 

The change in the teachers is 
equally marked. They now have a 
real feeling of confidence and compe- 
tence in teaching music. They are no 
longer teachers “who don’t know how 
to teach music.” 


How are we able to have a pro- 
gram so uniformly good thruout the 
school, and of such variety? First, the 
teachers learned what they were to 
teach, and then, how to go about it. 

Last September, the music-helping 





Miss Mitchell is head teacher in charge 
of elementary music in Arlington 
County, Va. 
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Three third-grade children play the song bells. 


teacher assisted classroom teachers in 
setting up a program of music so var- 
ied that every child would enjoy 
some aspect, no matter what his taste 
or ability, All the teachers became ac- 
quainted with the music reading- 
readiness program for each level, and 
had some knowledge of the skills that 
they should attempt to teach. Indi- 
vidual and group conferences with 
the music-helping teacher were held 
thruout the year to evaluate and to 
discuss new procedures. 

Some of the teachers felt that such 
varied activity in music would take 
too much time, but they soon learned 
that many kinds of music could be 
experienced in one 25-minute period. 


H ere is how a fourth-grade teach- 
er in a 20-minute dramatization of 
Hansel and Gretel gave every child 
a chance to perform musically. 

All the children had learned the 
songs of the opera, and a few could 
play the opening dance on their ton- 
ettes. While the children playing 
the roles of Hansel and Gretel per- 
formed their dance, the others sang 
and played the accompaniment. 

They went thru each scene of the 
opera, making up their own conver- 
sation and singing the appropriate 
songs. When the final scene was 
reached and the witch was pushed 
into the furnace, one of the children 
exclaimed, ‘““We must have a dance. 
The gingerbread children danced for 
joy when the old witch died.” 





Their teacher played the record of 
the closing music of the opera and 
the children made suggestions for 
dance steps. These were tried, and 
soon they had a pattern that fitted 
the rhythm of the music to their sat- 
istaction and provided a good ending 
for their play. 


Ax vn start, some faculty mem- 
bers felt unprepared and inadequate 
to teach music to their classes. These 
asked about musical activities that 
even the musically untrained could 
carry out. The music-helping teacher 
showed these teachers how to make 
effective use of song and rhythmic 
records in the classroom. 

But the children in their classes 
also wanted to learn songs in their 
song books. This problem was solved 
by having musically talented pupils 
lead the singing and help the out-ol- 
tune singers. The leader would call 
the roll, singing the names in a high, 
clear voice. The others answered, try- 
ing to imitate her tones. In this way, 
fine quality room singing was de- 
veloped, because the children became 
very conscious of singing in tune. 


Tue pitch pipe naturally proved a 
valuable aid in getting the songs 
started. The music-helping teacher 
showed the classroom teachers how 
to use it and trained the children 
to listen for the pitch before begin- 
ning each song. In order to improve 
their music skills, some teachers en- 
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rolled in class-piano offered one af- 
ternoon each week. 

A set of song bells and an auto- 
harp were part of the school equip- 
ment. Some of the children who took 
piano lessons could play the songs 
on the melody bells, and in this way 
teach the class the new melodies. In 
one of the third-grade rooms, every 
child had learned to play the bells by 
the end of the year. The more mu- 
sical children learned to strum the 
chords of the autoharp to accompany 
the singing of the others. 


Mocu help was given thru dem- 
onstration lessons by the music-help- 
ing teacher. In every lesson the class- 
room teacher took an active part. She 
didn’t sit on the sidelines when the 
specialist came once every two weeks. 
She helped with a dramatization or 
song play, participated in the sing- 
ing, or worked with a special group 
in a rhythmic activity. As this process 
went on, the inexperienced teacher 
gained confidence, and at the end of 
the year was able to carry on alone. 

More than half of one sixth-grade 
group were boys. Some of them were 
selfconscious because their voices 
were changing. Because she under- 
stood what approach to use, they al- 
ways sang better for their classroom 
teacher than for anyone else. 

For example, she taught them a 
Jewish chant that they loved to sing. 
The boys with their changing voices 
sang the low tones of the chant, while 
the girls sang a lovely minor melody 


above. When their teacher led them 
thru the old German canon, “Alle- 
luia” and the “Dona Nobis Pacem” 
(Grant Us Thy Peace) in three parts, 
they sang with great fceling and ap- 


Prayer for a Teacher 


Dear God, when I stand before 
them today 

And give each a mark to carry 
away, 

Just help me remember: I’ve a 20- 
year start; 

I’ve taught school so long that I 
know things by heart. 
—CARSTEN AHRENS, editor, Pitts- 


burgh Teachers Bulletin 





preciation for the beauty of these re- 
ligious songs. 

This classroom teacher could make 
music mean so much more to these 
adolescent children than could an 
outsider, because she was close to 
them and understood their prob- 
lems. 

In fact, it is the classroom teacher 
who holds the key to the success of 
the music program. She is with her 
children many hours every day. She 
knows when her children need music, 
and what kind they need. The music 
period doesn’t have to be 10 o'clock 
on Thursday; it is any time that it is 
needed. 


Ovze of the fifth grades liked to 


listen to music when they were work- 





ing. While the children were study- 
ing their spelling or doing arithmetic 
problems, the soft melody of Grieg’s 
“To Spring” or Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune” made a fine accompaniment. 

The classroom teacher knew how 
to reach these children thru music. 
Some of them were emotionally un- 
adjusted and mentally retarded. It 
was difficult for other teachers to get 
close to them. The group as a whole 
did not particularly like to sing, be- 
cause there were so many voices that 
were low and out-of-tune. But where 
the music teacher failed, the class- 
room teacher found success. 

It was a thrilling moment when 
the class joined in singing “America, 
the Beautiful,” with the two or three 
high voices ringing clear and true 
above the melody. 


Because of the changes we have 
made, music has come to mean a 
great deal to all the boys and girls at 
Cherrydale. We are glad that we have 
been able to give them the opportu- 
nity to love and enjoy it. 

Many music teachers and super- 
visors have asked to visit our school. 
Committees of citizens from other 
cities and towns come to listen to our 
music and to get help in building a 
music program in their own elemen- 
tary schools. 

We welcome these visitors because 
we feel that our plan is working out 
very successfully and that what has 
happened here can be duplicated 
anywhere. + 


Fourth-grade children enjoy singing and dancing as part of their classroom activities. 
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Study Days at Manatee 


A county highschool experiments with special days 


for supervised study and activities. 


Gladys Mapp Cannon 


Ik CALL them Study Days at 
WA vicotce County Highschool 
because the emphasis is on study. 
But we could call them Study and 
\ctivities Days, for they are the days 
on which we have, in addition to su- 
pervised study: an assembly, club 
meetings, special practices, — field 
trips, group and individual guid- 
ance, a student-council meeting, and 
various other activities. 

We started our weekly Study Days 
program in October 1952, so we con- 
sider it to be still in the experimental 
stage. However, even with this brief 
experience we can see that several 
of our biggest problems have been 
solved, and we now have a smaller 
percentage of student classwork fail- 
ures. 


MA axaree is a senior highschool 
in Bradenton, Fla., with an enrol- 
ment last year of 850. Nearly 85°% 
of the students are transported by 
school bus. Before we had Study 
Days, students who had been absent 
had great difficulty finding an oppor- 
tunity to make up their work or to 
conter with their teachers. There was 
also no time when the majority of 
students could participate in activi- 
ties unless the time was taken away 
from regular classes. 

As a solution to these difficulties, 
the principal decided to try Study 
Days after reading about a similar 
plan in the Bulletin of the National 


Association of Secondary-School Prin- 


cipals [an NEA department]. He ap- 
pointed a committee, which formu- 
lates policies and procedures and 
keeps students and parents informed 
thru special bulletins and lectures. 
There are no scheduled classes on 
Study Days, but all teachers, except 
those meeting with a club or other 
special group, are in their classrooms 
Miss Cannon is chairman of the Fac- 


ulty Study-Day Committee at Manatee 
County Highschool in Bradenton, Fla. 
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to give needed assistance. Students 
plan their own days with the guid- 
ance of their homeroom. teachers. 
A student who is doing satisfactory 
work may choose to go to as many 
or as few classrooms as he likes. 

If a student’s work is unsatisfac- 
tory, his subject teacher notifies the 
homeroom teacher that he must re- 
port to him that Study Day. When 
he goes to a classroom, a student 
must stay at least one full period, 
and the teacher signs his schedule 
card as evidence that he was there. 
‘These cards are returned to the 
homeroom teacher near the end of 
the day. 

The day before a Study Day, bulle- 
tins listing by periods all activities 
for the day are posted thruout the 
school and read in homerooms. 

On Study Day mornings the stu- 
dents go to their homerooms to make 
out their schedules. The homeroom 
teacher hands out Study Day sched- 
ule cards — some white and some 
green. Duplicate cards are left with 
the homeroom teacher. 

The green cards are given to stu- 
dents who have done unsatisfactory 
work in at least one subject. On the 
back of each green card the home- 
room teacher has written what 
teacher or teachers that student is 
required to report to that day and 
for how many periods. A green card 








gives its owner priority in a crowded 
classroom and assures him of a seat 
even if others have to be rejected. 

The first period of Study Day is 
used for general assembly or for 
group guidance. During the five 
other periods various opportunities 
are offered in addition to classroom 
help. For example, field trips are 
scheduled for Study Days. 

Furthermore, the library is open 
every period and is usually filled to 
overflowing. Different teachers are 
assigned each period to help the li- 
brarian take care of the large groups 
that come. 

When the library or a classroom 
is filled, the students who cannot be 
accommodated are rejected by hav- 
ing the librarian or teacher sign his 
name and the exact time on the back 
of the schedule card. A student may 
then schedule himself for another 
class, or he may go to the office for 
assistance. If he should be rejected 
twice, he is required to go to the 
office for assignment. 

Our guidance counselor is avail- 
able on Study Days for individual 
conferences, scheduled in advance, 
and for various group tests. As many 
as 60 or 70 students usually report 
voluntarily for some kind of guid- 
ance. 

In addition to academic subjects 
Manatee has a wide range of voca- 
tional courses, and these shops are 
open on Study Days. Also available 
are opportunities to engage in su- 
pervised sports, square dancing, and 
social dancing. 

Another regular feature of Study 
Days is called Singing for Fun and is 
just what the name implies. This al- 
ways draws a large group. Students 
meet in the auditorium under the 
supervision of the teachers of the 
music department. During the foot- 
ball season the band is scheduled for 


SALARY SCHEDULES —————_—_—_—_—_—————— 


Before the end of the 1952-53 school year, the NEA Research Division received copies 

of several classroom teachers salary schedules which will be in effect for the school 

year, 1953-54. The table below gives the new minimum and maximum salaries and 
{in brackets] the corresponding salaries in 1952-53. 












Bachelor's degree 








Master s 













or 4 years or 5 years 6 years _ Doctor's _ 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Long Beach, $3,800 $5,650 $3,985 $6,205 $4,170 $6,575 $4 540 $7,130 
Calif. {3,409} 15,323] {3,583} (5,845] (3.7571 {6,193} {4,105} (6,715] 
Des Moines, 3,200 5,000 3,450 ss 4. FP Ser oredr oe poe here ; 
lowa {3,100} (4,750) (3,350} {5,000} . : scpisicastaiaiali 
Wichita 2,800 4,200 3,100 GE, suse ek. EeeeR wast eerey 
Kans. {2,600} {4,000} {2,900} Maem | ...... <n 
Lakewood, 3, 5,600 3,650 enn cee 8 aap 
Ohio {3.200} {5.100} {3,300} {5.300} 7 (5,400) “+s sat as 
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two periods on Study Days to prac- 
tice marching and playing. 

The dramatics department also 
makes good use of these Wednesdays 
by scheduling play rehearsals and 
programs. On our first Study Day, 
students not enrolled in speech or 
dramatics were invited to come one 
period for help and practice. A room- 
ful came saying that they wanted 
a regular Study Days class to be or- 
ganized. This was done. 

The success of the Study Days 
speech class led us to consider other 
classes for those interested enough 
in a subject to give time to it with- 
out getting any credit. Several have 
been started: a class in agriculture 
for girls, a cooking class for boys, 
classes in photography, Bible study, 
family relationships, and radio re- 
pairing. 

Club meetings are nearly all set 
for Study Days. Often we use the so- 
cial hall of a nearby church for a 
club’s luncheon meeting—just as the 
grownups do—the food being fur- 
nished by the school cafeteria. 

While all of this varied activity is 
going on, there is a great deal of 
studying and makeup work being 
done in the classroom. Volunteer at-- 
tendance is surprisingly good and is 
particularly high in_ typewriting, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 


0: COURSE, there are drawbacks 
to Study Days; they are not a panacea 
for all our problems. They cut down 
on the amount of time spent in regu- 
lar classes, they mean extra work for 
the faculty, and there is more cleri- 
cal work to be done. 

On the other hand, students spend 
more time in the library and on 
worthwhile field trips; there is a defi- 
nite provision for superior students 
to do the work they are capable of 
doing and for the weak students to 
get the help they need. Since most 
of the club meetings are held during 
school time, transported students 
now have the same opportunity of 
participating as do the others. 

We know the students like Study 
Days, for the best attendance of the 
week is always on those days. Parents 
have expressed appreciation for the 
individual help given their children. 

Because the advantages far out- 
weigh the drawbacks, we recommend 
Study Days to other schools as an in- 
teresting experiment and definitely 
worth trying. + 


oe 
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We've done you 
wrong, Miss Jones! 


But we resolve to do 


better by our new teachers this fall. 


ISS Jones has left. Young, at- 
rA tractive, intelligent Miss Jones, 
whom we considered a teacher with 
such promise! After only one year of 
teaching, she resigned to take a job 
in the personnel department of a 
large clothing store. Why? 

Was it the old problem of teach- 
er’s salary? No, Miss Jones turned 
down a better financial offer to be- 
come a teacher, because she wanted 
to teach. We'll have to look else- 
where to see why she is thru with us. 


L er’s see now... Miss Jones was 
a newcomer to our town. She had no 
friends here. How friendly were we? 
How many of us introduced her to 
other young people, or invited her 
to our homes, or helped her to get 
acquainted with the community? 

And that first hectic week of 
school—the mass of details, regula- 
tions, records, that we take for 
granted—did we leave her to struggle 
alone with routines that were en- 
tirely new to her? Did anybody brief 
her on our school policies? Or did 
we let her blunder into problems 
that could have been avoided? 

Miss Jones was outstanding in 
speech and debate in college, and so 
we happily palmed off the debate 
club—which nobody wanted—as well 
as the junior dramatic club. The two 
seemed to go together. 

But how did it happen that Miss 
Jones was also asked to take on the 
glee club? Oh yes—she was a member 
of her college glee club. 

Well, with three extracurriculums 
to sponsor, surely she was given an 
extra free period. Was she? No, only 
one, like the other, teachers. (Good 
heavens, when did the poor child 
find time to mark English themes, 





Miss Newton, a_ former highschool 
teacher in Sarasota, Fla., is in the pub- 
lic-relations office of Alabama College, 
Montevallo. 


Helen B. Newton 


or go to the library, or work on stu- 
dent records?) Really, when the 
whole business of teaching was so 
new to her, we might have given he 
a year or so before piling it on! 
Hmmm — now what was it we 
heard Miss Jones say about creative 
writing: “I never find time to write, 
these days’—rather wistfully. ‘Ol! 
course, I’m not really good; but I've 
always done a bit of scribbling. .. .” 
There was a weekend course in 
writing offered at a nearby college, 
but—well, there just never seemed 
to be any time. And there was the 
women’s choral club. She enjoyed 
singing, and it would have been a 
good way to meet new people. 


Miss Jones, I‘m afraid we've done 
you wrong. We have let you leave 
us, discouraged and disgruntled with 
teaching. I’m afraid we didn’t often 
take time to listen to your problems 
or offer friendly advice. We may even 
have criticized your “modern” class 
room methods a little. 

I'm sure we overloaded you with 
extras. Sometimes we're too eager to 
turn over extracurriculum activities 
to a newcomer, especially when she 
is young and energetic like you. 

sut our greatest failure may have 
been that we didn’t help you as a 
person. How stimulating to you, an 
English teacher, that course in crea- 
tive writing would have been. And 
how much happier and more secure 
you might have felt if, in a strange 
town, we had helped you to meet 
people with similar interests. 

There is a teacher shortage in ou 
state and in the nation, Miss Jones. 
We need young people with you 
talents and abilities. It may be too 
late to retrieve you for the teaching 
profession, but now that our new 
teachers have come in we're going 
to remember you and not make the 
same mistakes again! + 
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Overseas Teaching Positions 


OFFER YOU PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


i‘ YOU are a wellqualified teacher 
or administrator and are inter- 
ested in teaching opportunities 
ibroad, there are hundreds of over- 
seas assignments lor you to look into. 
These positions are found princi- 
pally in two groups of programs—the 
first, authorized bv the Technical 
\ssistance Act, and the second, by 
the Fulbright, the Smith-Mundt, 
and other related acts of Congress. 

The first group of positions avail- 
able, those under the Technical As- 
sistance Act, are primarily in_ the 
Near and Middle East and in South- 
east Asia. Some of the positions are 
lor classroom teachers, but most of 
them require administrators, con- 
sultants, and teachers of teachers. 
For the most part, those selected are 
required to do specialized jobs in vo- 
cational, elementary, or adult educa- 
tion, or related fields. 

Life is not necessarily easy in un- 
derdeveloped countries, and the chal- 
lenge is great. These Technical As- 
sistance assignments are relatively 
lew in number and require topnotch 
people. Salaries are paid in US cur- 
rency, and the average assignment 
is two years. Moving expenses and 
round-trip travel expenses for the 
individual and his family are paid. 
\dequate housing is secured for him, 
and when it is warranted, there is 
a special cost-ol-living allowance. 

If you’re interested, apply to the 
Division of International Education 
in the Office of Education, which is 
cooperating with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration by recruiting 
personnel for these assignments. 

In the second group of openings— 
under the Fulbright and = Smith- 
Mundt programs and similar setups 
made possible by such legislation as 
the Finnish War Debt Act—opportu- 
nities are available in most countries 
of Europe and Asia (not behind the 
Iron Curtain, of course), in other 
American republics, and in a few 
selected areas of Africa. 





Mr. Caldwell is assistant commissioner 
for international education, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 
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Under the Fulbright Act,  ex- 
changes are worked like this. One of 
our teachers goes to France to teach 
in a national school there, for ex- 
ample, to take the place of a French 
teacher, who comes over here to fill 
the American teacher’s job. The 
transportation and salary of our 
teachers are usually paid out of Ful- 
bright funds, with a little extra 
from Smith-Mundt appropriations. 

The British interchange program 
is an  exception—the American 
teacher continues to be paid by his 
own schoolboard while overseas, and 
the British teacher is paid by the 
British Ministry of Education. 

Not all teaching abroad is on an 
exchange basis. Many American 
teachers are recruited for specific as- 
signments and are generally given a 
leave of absence by their own school. 

No dollars are available under the 
Fulbright Act, and all of these jobs 
are paid in the currency of the par- 


wwe QUERY-WEARY 


Oh, he’s a junior genius, 
A brilliant boy, they said; 


You can’t stump him on anything— 


The child’s one jump ahead. 


OS 


I’m frazzled from the queries 


Oliver J. Caldwell 


ticipating country. That’s why 
money in American dollars is needed 
from other sources, including the 
Smith-Mundt program. Regardless 
of the source of funds, allowances 
are generally based on the cost of 
living in the country visited. 

All of this second group of pro- 
grams is under the jurisdiction of 
the Educational Exchange Service 
of the Department of State. The 
Fulbright program is operated by 
the Service under general authority 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
which must approve all grants. The 
Office of Education is recruiting 
agent. 

Every American teacher who goes 
#broad will be an unofficial ambas- 
sador of goodwill, and so is in an 
unusual position to benefit his coun- 
try as well as himself. For this rea- 
son it’s important that teachers real- 
ize fully the opportunity and obli- 
gation that are theirs. + 


— 










I get from dawn till dark; 


He’ll make his mark, don’t worry— 


A great big question mark! 
—Jean Conder Soule 
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THERE'S NOTHING MORE 


CHALLENGING TO TEACHERS THAN YOUNGSTERS 


Tasting Their Teens 


IN THE JUNIOR HIGHSCHOOL 


ISS PORTER stood in the cor- 
MA ridor and watched the young- 
sters as they came trooping into the 
building on the first day of school. 
The eighth- and ninth-graders, of 
course, were old-timers. They picked 
up their assignment cards at the of- 
fice and made their way with much 
friendly jostling and lively conver- 
sation toward their homerooms. 
Miss Porter knew most of these 
youngsters—or thought she did. 

“Hi, Miss Porter,” boomed a voice 
from across the corridor. She looked 
up to see a very tall boy disrupting 
the stream of traffic as he elbowed 
his way toward her. For a moment 
there was no recognition in Miss 
Porter’s glance, but then she said 
quickly, “Why, George! It can’t be 
you. What’s happened since I said 
goodbye to you as an eighth-grader 
last June?” 

George, obviously proud of his 
added inches in height and shoulder 
breadth, explained that he had 
worked all summer on a farm. “I 
don’t know whether it was the work 
or the eats, but I sure stowed away 
the food and I sure grew!” 

He was off like a shot, this time 
angling toward Sally, the girl who 
cold-shouldered him last year. “May- 
be he’ll have better luck this year,” 
thought Miss Porter, “in measuring 
up to Sally’s standard of manliness.” 

With a practiced eye, Miss Porter 
then tried spotting the seventh- 
graders in the group: the little boys, 
light-weight and wiry, or flabby and 
unformed; the taller girls, some of 
whom had already matured physi- 
cally but lacked the poise to wear 
their clothes attractively. Most of 
these new-comers seemed somewhat 
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Dr. Low is professor of education in the 


School of Education at the University of 
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awed and unsure, a few distinctly be- 
wildered and lost. “Junior high- 
school! What an adventure,” mused 
Miss Porter, “and how fraught with 
possibilities for either a satisfying 
and rich school life or an unhappy 
one. 

Miss Porter was, in fact, experi- 
encing the same feelings she had had 
every September for the previous 
five years on the first day of school— 
a combination of exhilaration and 
humility. These youngsters repre- 
sented such a motley crew; there was 
so much potential here, and it was 
such fun to try to discover and de- 
velop it. 

And yet, would she have the skill 
somehow to personalize her teaching, 
and the wisdom somehow to guide 
these very different boys and girls in 
a way that was best for each of 
them? Well, she would give it all 
she had. One thing she was sure of. 
There is nothing quite so fascinat- 
ing as youngsters tasting their teens! 


Miss PorTER is representative of 
many fine teachers who recognize 
and accept their responsibility for 
guiding the lives of boys and girls 
during their junior highschool years. 
Any teacher worth his salt knows 
that there is much more to teaching 
school than getting across the con- 
cepts of general math or the skills 
of spelling and composition, impor- 
tant as these are. 

In fact, the good teacher knows 
that the only hope of getting the 
academic job done well is thru find- 
ing the channel of interest appro- 
priate for each pupil and then know- 
ing enough about him to help clear 
away some of the personal confu- 
sions which may be blocking his 
progress. 

And in addition, the good teacher 


knows that academic progress for the 
youngster counts very little except 
in conjunction with progress along 
other lines: becoming more inde- 
pendent of adult controls, extending 
the boundaries of his interests and 
identifications, and experiencing the 
support of a growing circle of fine 
friends. 


War do teachers need to know 
about these junior highschool boys 
and girls in order to guide their de- 
velopment effectively? 

To start with, the only thing we 
are sure of about the youngster aged 
12-15 is his untypicalness! Altho in- 
dividual differences are encountered 
at all ages, they are found to an ex- 
aggerated degree during the junior- 
highschool years. 

First, individuals differ from each 
other—often in extreme fashion—in 
height, weight, sexual maturity, phys- 
ical skills, social acceptability, emo- 
tional adjustment, intellectual inter 
ests, and in many other ways. 

In the second place, boys differ 
from girls of the same chronological! 
age. Boys and girls are further apart 
in interests and in physical develop 
ment than they have been in the 
elementary school or will be in later 
highschool years. 

Finally, each youngster represents 
a wide range of growth levels within 
himself. From the standpoint ol 
physical development alone, arms 
and legs may be growing more 
rapidly than trunk, bones more 
rapidly than muscles, the stomach 
more rapidly than some of the other 
digestive organs, the oil-producing 
glands more rapidly than the pores, 
the heart more rapidly than the ar- 
teries that lead to it, and the nose and 
jaw more rapidly than other features. 

In addition, the youngster’s gen- 
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Under the Fulbright Act, ex- 
changes are worked like this. One of 
our teachers goes to France to teach 
in a national school there, for ex- 
ample, to take the place of a French 
teacher, who comes over here to fill 
the American teacher’s job. The 
transportation and = salary of our 
teachers are usually paid out of Ful- 
bright funds, with a little extra 
from Smith-Mundt appropriations. 

The British interchange program 
is an exception—the American 
teacher continues to be paid by his 
own schoolboard while overseas, and 
the British teacher is paid by the 
sritish Ministry of Education. 

Not all teaching abroad is on an 
exchange Many American 
teachers are recruited for specific as- 
signments and are generally given a 
leave of absence by their own school. 

No dollars are available under the 
Fulbright Act, and all of these jobs 
are paid in the currency of the par- 
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ticipating country. That’s why 
money in American dollars is needed 
from other sources, including the 
Smith-Mundt program. Regardless 
of the source of funds, allowances 
are generally based on the cost of 
living in the country visited. 

All of this second group of pro- 
grams is under the jurisdiction of 
the Educational Exchange Service 
of the Department of State. The 
Fulbright program is operated by 
the Service under general authority 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
which must approve all grants. The 
Office of Education is 
agent. 

Every American teacher who goes 
#broad will be an unofficial ambas- 
sador of goodwill, and so is in an 
unusual position to benefit his coun- 
try as well as himself. For this rea- 
son it’s important that teachers real- 
ize fully the opportunity and obli- 
gation that are theirs. + 
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CHALLENGING TO TEACHERS THAN YOUNGSTERS 


Tasting Their Teens 


IN THE JUNIOR HIGHSCHOOL 


ISS PORTER stood in the cor- 
MA ridor and watched the young- 
sters as they came trooping into the 
building on the first day of school. 
The eighth- and ninth-graders, of 
course, were old-timers. They picked 
up their assignment cards at the of- 
fice and made their way with much 
friendly jostling and lively conver- 
sation toward their homerooms. 
Miss Porter knew most of these 
youngsters—or thought she did. 

“Hi, Miss Porter,” boomed a voice 
from across the corridor. She looked 
up to see a very tall boy disrupting 
the stream of traffic as he elbowed 
his way toward her. For a moment 
there was no recognition in Miss 
Porter’s glance, but then she said 
quickly, “Why, George! It can’t be 
you. What’s happened since I said 
goodbye to you as an eighth-grader 
last June?” 

George, obviously proud of his 
added inches in height and shoulder 
breadth, explained that he had 
worked all summer on a farm. “I 
don’t know whether it was the work 
or the eats, but I sure stowed away 
the food and I sure grew!” 

He was off like a shot, this time 
angling toward Sally, the girl who 
cold-shouldered him last year. “May- 
be he’ll have better luck this year,” 
thought Miss Porter, “in measuring 
up to Sally’s standard of manliness.” 

With a practiced eye, Miss Porter 
then tried spotting the seventh- 
graders in the group: the little boys, 
light-weight and wiry, or flabby and 
unformed; the taller girls, some of 
whom had already matured physi- 
cally but lacked the poise to wear 
their clothes attractively. Most of 
these new-comers seemed somewhat 
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awed and unsure, a few distinctly be- 
wildered and lost. “Junior high- 
school! What an adventure,” mused 
Miss Porter, “and how fraught with 
possibilities for either a satisfying 
and rich school life or an unhappy 
one.” 

Miss Porter was, in fact, experi- 
encing the same feelings she had had 
every September for the previous 
five years on the first day of school— 
a combination of exhilaration and 
humility. These youngsters repre- 
sented such a motley crew; there was 
so much potential here, and it was 
such fun to try to discover and de- 
velop it. 

And yet, would she have the skill 
somehow to personalize her teaching, 
and the wisdom somehow to guide 
these very different boys and girls in 
a way that was best for each of 
them? Well, she would give it all 
she had. One thing she was sure of. 
There is nothing quite so fascinat- 
ing as youngsters tasting their teens! 


Miss Porter is representative of 
many fine teachers who recognize 
and accept their responsibility for 
guiding the lives of boys and girls 
during their junior highschool years. 
Any teacher worth his salt knows 
that there is much more to teaching 
school than getting across the con- 
cepts of general math or the skills 
of spelling and composition, impor- 
tant as these are. 

In fact, the good teacher knows 
that the only hope of getting the 
academic job done well is thru find- 
ing the channel of interest appro- 
priate for each pupil and then know- 
ing enough about him to help clear 
away some of the personal confu- 
sions which may be blocking his 
progress. 

And in addition, the good teacher 


knows that academic progress for the 
youngster counts very little except 
in conjunction with progress along 
other lines: becoming more inde 
pendent of adult controls, extending 
the boundaries of his interests and 
identifications, and experiencing the 
support of a growing circle of fine 
friends. 


War do teachers need to know 
about these junior highschool boys 
and girls in order to guide their de- 
velopment effectively? 

To start with, the only thing we 
are sure of about the youngster aged 
12-15 is his untypicalness! Altho in- 
dividual differences are encountered 
at all ages, they are found to an ex- 
aggerated degree during the junior- 
highschool years. 

First, individuals differ from each 
other—often in extreme fashion—in 
height, weight, sexual maturity, phys- 
ical skills, social acceptability, emo- 
tional adjustment, intellectual inter- 
ests, and in many other ways. 

In the second place, boys differ 
from girls of the same chronological! 
age. Boys and girls are further apart 
in interests and in physical develop 
ment than they have been in the 
elementary school or will be in later 
highschool years. 

Finally, each youngster represents 
a wide range of growth levels within 
himself. From the standpoint of 
physical development alone, arms 
and legs may be growing more 
rapidly than trunk, bones more 
rapidly than muscles, the stomach 
more rapidly than some of the other 
digestive organs, the oil-producing 
glands more rapidly than the pores, 
the heart more rapidly than the ar- 
teries that lead to it, and the nose and 
jaw more rapidly than other features. 

In addition, the youngster’s gen- 
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eral physical development may be 
out of step with his social develop- 
ment, or both physical and_ social 
growth may be out of line with his 
level of mental development. As far 
as unevenness of growth is con- 
cerned, the junior-highschool young- 
ster is usually as much out of kilter 
as he ever will be. Yet for most young- 
sters, however unsynchronized their 
growth may temporarily be, each is 
probably growing normally for him- 
self. 

It is on the basis of these facts of 
individual differences that the char- 
acteristics of the junior highschool 
age must be thought of in terms of 
ranges of normality. Wise teachers 
are interested, therefore, in how each 
pupil is growing with reference to 
his own particular pattern, rather 
than what his present status is as 
compared with others of similar 
chronological age. 


Lit us examine some of the phys- 
ical, social, and intellectual charac- 
teristics of the 12-to-15-year-old which 
often pose problems for boys and 
girls. 

Sometime during, or shortly prior 
to, the three junior-highschool years, 
about 90°% of the girls and 50% of 
the boys will become adolescent— 
they will have gained the threshold 
of sexual maturity. In fact, somewhat 
more than 20°; of the girls will al- 
ready have reached puberty before 
the seventh grade. 


Regardless of when puberty ar- 
rives, the preceding two years will 
be characterized by a spurt of growth 
in height and weight. Because of 
about a two-year differential in the 
timing of this spurt, the girls as a 
group will be taller and heavier than 
the boys during most of the junior- 
highschool period. Within each sex 
group there will also be some young- 
sters whom we term “slow maturers”’ 
and others “fast maturers.”” The boys 
and girls who deviate markedly in 
either respect frequently have re- 
sulting problems of emotional ad- 
justment, 


Take Ethel, for example. She 
started shooting up in the fifth grade, 
leaving most of the girls and all of 
the boys behind her. Near the end 
of her 11th year she reached puberty. 
By the time she entered the junior 
highschool her figure had started to 
fill out. She looked overgrown as 
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compared with her classmates, and 
doubtless she felt like a giant. 

The first two years of the junior 
highschool were miserable for Ethel. 
Her mental picture of desirable femi- 
ninity was characterized by slimness 
and daintiness. As she contemplated 
herself in the mirror, she certainly 
didn’t match that picture! She _ be- 
came vividly concerned about her 
role as a woman. She wanted boy 
friends—and especially to be asked to 
dance at the school parties. But what 
boy wants to dance with a girl half 
a head taller than he! 

Ethel assumed, of course, that the 
differences between her and her class- 
mates would always remain as strik- 
ing as they were then. Needless to 
say, the problems of social and self- 
acceptance which concerned her 
deeply were reflected in her school 
work and, in general, distracted her 
from engaging wholeheartedly in 
many of the enjoyable activities her 
school had to offer. If someone had 
only given Ethel a few facts about 
physical growth to show her that the 
wide gap in physical differences be- 
gins to narrow by the eighth and 
ninth grade, and had counseled her 
to help her find friends among those 
of her own developmental level, she 
would have been both a happier girl 
and a more effective student. 

During the junior-highschool years 
there will be many girls who, tho 
diverging from the normal in less 
extreme fashion than Ethel, go thru 
similar periods of misery because 
they are temporarily out of step in 
physical development. 


Tur problem becomes critical for 
the slow-maturing boy, who feels that 
the tall, broad-shouldered, well-de- 
veloped fellow represents acceptable 
masculinity. The ninth-grader who 
has barely started the pre-adolescent 
spurt of growth and who, in the 
shower room, compares his slight 
and undeveloped body with those 
who are sexually mature, may well 
suffer as he contemplates the possi- 
bility of never catching up. He, too, 
needs help from a wise and well-in- 
formed teacher. 

There are other characteristics of 
physical growth during the junior- 
highschool years which may cause 
problems for some youngsters: skin 
blemishes, poor posture and awk- 
wardness, digestive upsets, fatigue, 
and sexual urges. These have impli- 


cations for classroom teaching as well 
as for individual counseling at the 
junior-highschool level. 

To help youngsters understand 
the physiological changes which they 
are experiencing and about which 
they frequently feel confused and 
guilty, a sound and continuing pro- 
gram of instruction in human growth 
is certainly required. The hypoder- 
mic approach of showing a film on 
reproduction or hearing a lecture 
from a visiting specialist may well 
do more harm than good. 

Practical help is also needed on 
the consumer problems of selecting 
clothing, including undergarments; 
of purchasing and using safe soaps, 
deodorants, and beauty preparations; 
of distinguishing between “quack” 
and reliable sources of advice and 
counsel on personal problems. The 
curriculum should also approach in 
a very practical manner problems of 
nutrition and diet and matters re- 
lated to personal hygiene and safe 
living. 


Is soctat behavior the junior- 
highschool youngster is often baffling 
to adults. The 12-year-old boys, who 
constitute most of the male contin- 
gent of the seventh grade, are still at 
the gang stage. They are typically 
boisterous and noisy. Moreover, they 
can’t keep their hands off each other. 
Pushing, poking, and tussling are 
their ways of showing friendship. 

The beginning efforts of these pre- 
adolescents to assert independence 
from home controls take the exas- 
perating forms of dirty hands and 
mussy hair, untidy belongings, and 
unmannerly behavior. They  cer- 
tainly are no credit to their parents 
at this stage of growth! 

Girls of the same chronological 
age are typically two years older in 
social interests. Their conversation 
among themselves is likely to be 
chiefly about boys—and it is carried 
on with plenty of giggling and whis- 
pering. Most would give their eye 
teeth to be able to attract the interest 
of a boy from the eighth or ninth 
grade. While 12-year-old boys gen- 
erally refuse to wash behind the ears, 
these girls have become acutely inter- 
ested in their appearance—and wor- 
ried about it too. They may go in 
for too much lipstick, or “heels” 
worn for the wrong occasion. 


Iv's plain to see that at the sev- 
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In junior highschool, girls are usually much 
age. 


more mature than boys the same 
enth-grade level there are few com- 
mon interests among boys and girls. 
Just ask Miss who 
responsible tor helping the young- 
sters with their seventh-grade party. 
The boys, having reluctantly sub- 
mitted to dancing as part of the pro- 
gram, shared in the affair by lining 
themselves up around the walls while 
the girls danced together. But when 
the refreshments were announced 
they quickly got into the act. “Oh, 
brother!” ‘They fairly catapulted 
ahead of the girls to get to the front 
of the serving line. 

While differences between the 
sexes are less extreme as these boys 
and girls grow to be 13 and 14, there 
are still plenty of problems that con- 
tinue to harass both sexes—and their 
parents and teachers as well! Eventu- 
ally some of the boys catch up to the 
girls and are mature enough to re- 
ciprocate when the girls show inter- 
est. But all of the junior-highschool 
years are characterized by experi- 
mentation in social relations and in- 
consistency in behavior. It is hard for 
the teacher to anticipate what each 
day may bring, except that it is go- 
ing to take a lot of tact to guide these 
youngsters who wear their feelings 
on their sleeves and whose behavior 
is dictated by gang approval. 

And yet these boys and girls need, 
and really want, to learn so many 
things. Learning to dress in good 
taste, learning to dance smoothly, 
learning the courtesies appropriate 
lor various social situations, learn- 
ing how to talk to and gain the in- 
terest of a member of the opposite 
sex, learning how to untie parental 
apron strings, learning how to be 
liked without conforming abjectly 
to everything the “crowd” decrees, 
learning why people behave the way 
they do, and learning how to accept 
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one’s self without unwarranted feel- 
ings of guilt or failure—these things 
constitute a tremendously important 
part of a young adolescent’s curricu- 
lum, and these are the things that 
should be part of his school curric- 
ulum. 


Ix reLLEcTuaLty, junior-high- 
school boys and girls have almost 
reached their full maturity. They 
differ, of course, in capacity and in 
breadth of experience, but typically 
their interests are wide and varied, 
and their attitudes experimental. 
We can afford to give them a rich 
and varied mental diet. Just as they 
are attempting to become more in- 
dependent of parental supervision, to 
extend the range of their friendships, 
and to go farther afield for their ac- 
tivities, so are they desirous of identi- 
fying themselves with social prob- 
lems of broader dimension. 

They respond with enthusiasm to 
community problems which involve 
first-hand investigation and active 
participation. No completely book- 
ish curriculum can ever satisfy their 
potential breadth of interests. And 
no classroom: teaching geared to the 
average youngster will provide the 
proper degree of challenge and suc- 
cess for those who have greater or 
less intellectual capacity. 

But, however much these boys and 
girls may differ in academic interests, 
all have moments when they are be- 
ginning to think seriously of the role 
for which they are preparing and to 
feel the need for standards 
they can accept as guides for living. 
A teacher who opens up many vistas, 
so that these young teenagers can 
appreciate the range of interesting 
activities possible for them, either as 
hobbies or as later occupational pur- 
suits, will be providing them with a 


some 








basis on which future choices can be 
made more wisely. 


WE brcan this article by intro 
ducing Miss Porter and giving a 
glimpse of her observations and feel 
ings on the first morning of a new 
school year. Miss Porter is an emi- 
nently fine teacher for the junior 
highschool age. 

In the first place, she genuinely 
likes these 
and girls and has respect for thei 


junior-highschool boys 
enthusiasms and their good ideas. 
Moreover, she is personally mature 
in her own attitudes. The youngsters 
feel she accepts them basically even 
when their behavior is anything but 
acceptable by adult standards. Het 
own security is not threatened when, 
in an emotional crisis, a youngste1 
“hit back” at her. Miss Porte 
knows from experience in working 


may 


with these boys and girls that in spite 


of outward defiance and bravado 
they are far more troubled with 
themselves than she is with them. 


She tries to do two things when a 
pupil is disturbing or violates a 
cepted moral principles. First of all, 
she helps him “save face’’ with his 
peers by handling the matter as in- 
conspicuously as possible. 

In the second place, she follows up 
the incident by trying to discover 
why it occurred. This may involve 
conferences with other teachers, or a 
study of the cumulative records, o1 
even a contact with the home. The 
underlying problems may, however, 
be revealed by the youngster himself 
as she confers with him. In this fol- 
lowup conference, she not only tries 
to help the youngster analyze his 
own problem, but in the process, by 
attitude if not words, she assures him 
of her confidence in his basic desire 
to do the right thing, and of her sup- 
port as he learns to handle similar 
situations more acceptably. 

Miss Porter does not make moun 
tains out of molehills. She has 
learned to overlook many things 
which, in the long run, are inconse 
quential. Finally, Miss Porter always 
respects the confidence of a young 
adolescent. Her pupils know she is 
trustworthy and that whatever they 
tell her will not cause her to reject 
them. With such a philosophy and 
with the teaching skills that go with 
it, no wonder she loves teaching and 
that the youngsters develop whole- 
somely under her guidance. + 


— 
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TIPS 


FROM A 


OW do I get my stories print- 
ed?” queried the tall woman 
in the front row. “I write teacher- 
association publicity for our local 
newspaper, but the editor never uses 
it. Does anybody else have that 
trouble?” 

Our public-relations workshop had 
drawn about a dozen teachers under 
the programed title of “Getting Into 
Print.” The guest leader, a news- 
paperman, was still on his feet alter 
discussing the normal operation of 
a newsroom on a small daily paper. 
Instead of answering the question, 
he nodded to the young woman with 
the red hat, who had shot her hand 
into the air. 

“My stuff gets printed,” Red Hat 
announced with pride in her voice. 
“Of course, the fact that our paper 
is a small weekly and the editor is 
my uncle might have something to 
do with it. But Uncle Ned showed 
me how to write. And he always 
patiently points out what makes 
news. Mostly, tho, I think it’s be- 
cause I understand some of his prob- 
lems and try to meet his require- 
ments....” 

The tall woman bounced up 
again, the feather on her big hat 
bobbing like an indignant finger. 
“That’s what I always figured,” she 
started with rancor in her voice. 
“You've got to have pull in the 
editorial office. They don’t print the 
things that are good about teaching. 
\ll they want is sensationalism and 


Ur. McKenney is editor of the California 
Teachers Association Journal and direc- 
tor of publications and press relations. 
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FORMER 


NEWSPAPER MAN, 


J. Wilson McKenney 


disaster ... and editorials criticizing 


the schools. . . .””’ She sat down sud- 
denly. 

Unruflled and quietly, our leader 
began to talk. He said that there 
are many kinds of editors, just as 
there are many kinds of teachers, 
and you can’t really generalize about 
them. 

“But there are numerous points 
of common interest between the 
schools and the press,” he went on. 
“We both are—or should be—cog- 
nizant of public opinion. In a sense 
the press is a public institution, tho 
we tenaciously cling to our freedoms. 
A significant difference between us 
is that, unlike the schools, the news- 
paper is privately owned and op- 
erated for a profit. The successful 
newspaperman must merchandise his 
product by appealing to the interests 
of his readers.” 


“Tar’s all very fine,” broke in the 
young man with the polka-dot tie, 
“but what I want to hear in a few 
wellchosen words is how do we 
write lor publication?” 

“Good point,” answered the news- 
paperman. “Let’s start at the primer 
level. I assume that some of you 
know about Kipling’s Six Honest 
Serving Men: who, what, why, when, 
where, and how. They won’t be of 
equal importance; pick the most im- 
portant ‘man’ and let him lead off. 
Pack the others close behind, pref- 
erably all in your lead paragraph. 
Perhaps ‘how’ will trail along a 
little late in the story, or you might 
even drop him entirely. Be sure to 


check each item and satisfy yourselt 
that you have told all the story as 
briefly and clearly as possible. Prac- 
tice writing your news stories trim- 
med down to essential points. 

“You'll have to excuse me _ for 
talking about such elementary prin- 
ciples—but if you'll pardon the pun, 
I think they’re a fine bunch of ad- 
ministrators. I’m sure that failure to 
write straight clean news copy is 
the biggest reason for most of your 
stories’ landing in the news editor's 
waste basket. 


“Thiere’s another point you should 
consider carefully. What makes 
news? Your teachers association must 
do something newsworthy before you 
can write a story. Significant ac- 
tion, important events, distinguished 
guests and their important state- 
ments, names your readers recognize 

these make news.” 

“How about salaries?”’ asked Polka 
Dot. “Our citywide association has 
a salary-trends committee, which has 
been meeting with the city school- 
board on schedules for the new year. 
How can we get our side of the story 
in print? I see a spokesman for the 
taxpayers’ group got his pitch in 
the paper.” 

“Controversy makes choice copy 
for most newspapers,” came back the 
quick reply. “But I think you have 
a problem of internal policy to de- 
termine on that one, as well as on 
other controversial stories. If the 
story can be handled fairly by re- 
porter representation at open meet- 
ings, or if you teachers get square 
treatment thru your administrator's 
press releases, perhaps you will gain 
your ends best that way. If other 
alternatives aren’t feasible, however, 
don’t be timid about releasing your 
material. A story of this sort must be 
written with skill and understand- 
ing, of course. Any more suggestions 
on types of stories?” 

“Yes,” said Red Hat quickly. 
“When Uncle Ned wrote an editorial 
about subversion in textbooks, I 
arranged for a three-speaker forum 
on the subject to appear before a 
joint meeting of the PTA and the 
Kiwanis Club. Uncle Ned went and 
learned so much he changed his tune 
in a subsequent editorial and gave 
me an opening for several good 
stories on how textbooks are selected 
and used. 

“But IT think the best. feature 
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stories he printed for me were on an 
ethics investigation held last year. 
It brought home to our readers the 
fact that our local association is part 
of a state and national organization 
dedicated to high professional stand- 
ards. We got the point over not in 
abstract generalities, but in specific 
testimony coming out of the hear- 
ings.” 

“Excellent ideas,” the leader re- 
marked, “but let me finish my little 
lesson. Your story should never be 
written in first person, of course, 
unless your editor asks for a by-line 
story. Double space your typewritten 
copy on one side of the paper. Put 
your name and the name of your 
organization at the top of the first 
page. Use good grammar, and keep 
it simple. Catch your editor when he 
isn’t fighting a deadline, and he will 
give you additional suggestions. He 
will be patiently helpful and co- 
operative if he sees you want to be 
a serious reporter.” 

Questions and answers flew fast 
during the remainder of the work- 
shop period. Some of the people in 
the group reported their minor suc- 
cesses. When the conference ended, 
nearly everyone was ready to try 
writing a model news release. 


Tue NEA and each of the state 
professional associations have long 
recognized the importance of success- 
ful public-relations policies. They 
have improved their monthly jour- 
nals and encouraged their leaders to 
make public-speaking appearances. 
Public acceptance of teacher wel- 
fare has been most effective in areas 
where local teachers associations have 
used the public press intelligently. 

No modern educator can escape 
the growing conviction that a 
partnership is necessary between the 
public and its schools. Professional 
school men and lay citizen groups 
alike have set up agencies to im- 
prove understanding and a working 
relationship. Basic to that program is 
publicity. 

‘Teachers associations are free from 
many of the restraints necessarily 
imposed on school administrators re- 
garding publicity releases. At nation- 
al and state levels, communication 
with the public is well established. 
Only in the locals does the effort 
founder, usually not for lack of 


Willingness but because of a lack 
of “know how.” 
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There are neither stark mysteries 
nor awesome trade secrets in writing 
for the press. Any teacher can quick- 
ly learn the essentials of news prep- 
aration. Teachers groups must rec- 
ognize the value of publicity, name 
a person in charge of that activity, 
and give that person active support. 

The first step for your new press 
chairman is to get acquainted with 
his channels. Usually he will have 
one — possibly two — newspapers to 
contact. He must get acquainted 
with editors and reporters. 

Newspapers differ as much from 
one another as the modern Cinerama 
differs from the first nickelodeon 
flicker. In a _ village weekly the 
editor may set his own type, happily 
print personals by the score, and 
accept all kinds of contributions, 
no matter how weirdly ungram- 
matical. On a metropolitan daily, 
the education editor may have most 
exacting standards. 

Between these two extremes lie 
thousands of hometown newspapers, 
owned, edited, and printed by hard- 
working craftsmen. Editors are—with 
few exceptions—reasonable men, and 
they fully understand the enormous 
interest their readers have in the 
people who run the public schools. 

It is important to have something 
to say before sitting down at the 
typewriter. The editor does not want 
stories easily identified as propa- 
ganda, but he will be downright civil 
if you send in simply written straight 
news, neatly typed, direct, and time- 
ly. Don’t let the news get cold. And 
if you have more than one news- 
paper to serve, give them an even 
break on release date. 


Two former newsmen, W. Harold 
Kingsley and Harry Fosdick, wrote 
a booklet published in 1949 called 
Freeways to Friendships [25¢. Field 
Service, CTA, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2.}. 

This popular booklet condenses 
the “how” of local-association public 
relations into a brief, practical story. 
Any good elementary journalism text 
will provide basic pointers to help 
the neophyte. The NEA and several 
state associations have also provided 
valuable helps in this field. 

The National School Public Rela- 
tions Association [NEA] will publish 
in October a new handbook, Let’s 
Go to Press: Guide to Better School 


News Reporting. 75¢. + 


New US 


Commissioner 





Dr. Thurston 


Li: M. Tuurston, state superintend 
ent of public instruction for Michi- 
gan since 1948, was sworn in as US 
Commissioner of Education on July 
2 following Senate confirmation ol 
his nomination by the President. 

Dr. Thurston has had broad ex- 
perience in public education and has 
been a member of a university fac- 
ulty. He has served on school survey 
commissions in New York, Boston, 
and the state of Washington. He has 
been active in the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, in the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the NEA and the AASA, and in the 
NEA Legislative Commission. 

The new Commissioner of Educa 
tion has been a leader in the move 
ment among state and local school 
officials to provide a more adequate 
status for the US Office of Education. 
In his opinion the Office is. . 
mitted to guiding the progress of 
American education not so much by 
authority as by the fullness of its 
knowledge and the excellence of its 
advice, elevated above the level of 
political controversy by the force of 
tradition and the integrity of its 
ami 43. 

Dr. Thurston believes that the 
unique character of American public 
education requires that it be free 
from political or religious domina- 
tion. 


“ 
. coll- 


He said: “The public classroom 
may not become a theater for politi- 
cal indoctrination. The school may 
teach about the party line but may 
not support it. Every political party 
and every church must make its way 
without help or hurt from the public 
school, which bears from day to day 
the safeguard of a united America. 
... The right of the parent to send 
his child to a nonpublic school of his 
choice must be jealously kept. So long 
as this freedom is here, attendance 
at the public school will remain non 
compulsive, and the principle of un- 
divided tax support of the common 
school . .. can continue... .” 
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 cARGSeEA ese ss tel 
This is a worksheet designed to help fifth- and sixth, 9 
graders better understand their own school. Grog 
work may be advisable in finding answers to his 
cal questions so that adults who have the early ree 
ords will not be called upon to answer the same ques. 10 
tion many times. Some of the information gathered 

may be presented during American Education W «| 
to students in other classes, or to parents thru dij 
cussion groups or plays. Single copies of this work. | i 
sheet are free to teachers if ordered before October || Sc! 
15; 50 for $1; no orders (except for single copies) for | 
less than $1. a 


ee 






ae 











a i ff Tan 


- ‘ 
AAO LO LOL O AT RAR PEE NARI T™ on ne enti eine EY 
—~ oe oe CT 4 ‘ 5 | CRE SSR Se os eee 5 


f 1 Date my present school was a picture of how the first s 
built [On the back of might have looked.] 
this sheet draw a pictureof your 5 Why my school was giv 
school. Save room for threemore |. : 

-pictures. ] name [or number] 


a. 2 Name of the first principal of 


my school 








6 Name of our state superi 
tendent of schools 





3 My father or mother os ae 


attend my school. | 
4. Date first public school in my 7 Of our county superinten 
city or town was built 
[On the back of this sheet draw 
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g Of our city or town superin- 


tendent 
9 Of my teacher 








10 Of my praca... 





oe Pe Remar. sa mee. 


| 11 Hours when I can see our 
er | school nurse 
| 





| 12 Kinds of books in our school 
library 

















113 How community organiza- 
4, tions use my school in the eve- 
} nings 








a 
ri 


4 How parents help my school 





; 
3 
Lh 


a 
3 


15 Three things I like best 
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[On the back of this sheet draw 


19 Approximate number of pu- 
a picture of one thing you like to 


pils the first year my school 


do at school. ] opened 
20 Number of children in my 
16 Three things I would like to class 
change about my school 21 Number of days in my school 
year 


22 Number of public elemen- 
tary schools in my city or coun- 


ty Number of junior 
highschools Number of 
highschools 


17 Number of classrooms in my 
BOT OW po iicinsieieiieicl cde lechsitieaceas 
18 Number of pupils in my 
pehGOl ROW 


23 Number of children in my 
school safety patrol___.—— — 
[On the back of this sheet draw 
a patrol boy or girl on duty. ] 


Principal ¢ County Superintendent ¢ City or Town Superintendent 
e Custodian ¢ PTA e School Patrol ¢ Schoolboard 


[Fill in the correct title in each blank below. ] 
A small group of citizens with 
responsibility for employing the 
superintendent and teachers. 





Is in charge of all the schools in 

my city or town. 

A group: which helps me get 

Un Wir Ee I I i 


Is directly responsible for my 
own school. 





Is in charge of the -heating, 
equipment, and maintenance of 
my school. : 





A group of parents and teachers 
working together for the good of 
my school. 





Gives leadership to schools in the 


MY NAME IS 
MY SCHOOL IS 
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Why Tax 
Retired Teachers? 


HR5180 would give retired teachers 


and other senior citizens a break. 


Florence H. Price 


AX the earnings of the produc- 
Wiis worker? Yes. Responsible 
citizens should not object to paying 
their share of the costs of govern- 
ment out of the fruits of their labor. 
lax the retirement income? No. For 
such income is the mainstay of per- 
sons who, because of age or illness, 
are no longer wage-earners. 

The argument is as simple as this, 
but the Congress has never yet been 
convinced of its innate rightness. 
Hence, a major NEA legislative ob- 
jective for 1953-54 is to secure pas- 
sage of HR5180, the retirement-in- 
come exemption bill introduced in 
the 83rd Congress by Representative 
Noah M. Mason [R-IIl.]. State and 
local legislative chairmen have been 
alerted, and an action campaign is 
underway to get HR5180 out of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
and passed during the second session 
of the 83rd Congress. 

HR5180 proposes that all persons 
who have attained age 65 and re- 
tirement or who have been retired 
before age 65 under an established 
retirement system will have up to 
$1500 per year—$125 per month—of 
their retirement income exempt 
from federal taxation. 

The wide coverage offered by the 
bill has evolved during a 10-year 
fight led by the NEA and its Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment. Beneficiaries under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, in effect since 
1937, and those under federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance have 





Mrs. Price, Roseville Avenue School, 
Newark, New Jersey, is a member of 
the NEA Legislative Commission. 
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UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Representative Noah M. Mason of Oglesby, IIll., is 


Sponsor of HR5180. Now serving his ninth term in 
Congress, he worked 33 years as a teacher and ad- 


ministrator. A recognized authority on taxation, he 
is the sixth ranking member of the House Ways and 


Means Committee. 


long had their retirement incomes 
protected from federal taxation. 

Originally, it was felt that retired 
teachers were entitled to equal treat- 
ment, and rulings were sought from 
the Treasury Department to give 
similar exemptions to _ teachers. 
These efforts failed, and it became 
clear that the discrimination could 
be ended only by Congressional ac- 
tion amending the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

During several successive sessions 
of Congress, the NEA, thru its Legis- 
lative Commission and the National 
Retired Teachers Association, helped 
sponsor various bills proposing tax 
relief for retirement incomes. One 
type of bill would have exempted the 
retirement income of all public em- 
ployes. Another would have ‘provided 
exemption for specified groups in ad- 
dition to public employes. A third 
type would have exempted the retire- 
ment income of teachers only. 

Past efforts to gain tax relief for 
retired persons have often failed be- 
cause the proposals constituted nar- 
row class legislation, because they 
lacked nationwide support by indi- 
viduals and organizations, or because 
of an unfavorable political and eco- 
nomic climate. 

It should be specially noted that 
all exemptions mentioned in this 
article are over and above the stand- 
ard deductions allowed all ‘taxpay- 
ers, that is: $600 personal deduction, 
$600 for each allowable dependent, 
$1200 for persons over 65 or blind, 
$1800 for blind persons over 65. 
These deductions bring no special 
advantage to any teacher, but are 


merely the personal deductions avail- 
able to all taxpayers. Thus, the new 
total effective exemption would be 
all personal deductions plus the first 
$1500 of retirement income. 

There is great need for such relief. 
During the last 15 years, living costs 
and current earnings have roughly 
doubled, but there has been only a 
comparatively small increase in re- 
tirement incomes. 

Furthermore, when originally 
planned, modest retirement incomes 
were rarely subject to income taxes, 
but in recent years they have been 
increasingly subject to taxation. 

Despite the economy drives of the 
new administration, there has been 
considerable sentiment in the 83rd 
Congress favoring some form of tax 
reduction. Several members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
have expressed interest in the pro- 
posed exemption bill and all mem- 
bers of Congress will be particularly 
concerned with advice and sugges- 
tions from their constituents. 

After two preliminary 1953 con- 
ferences sponsored by the Legislative 
Commission, the NEA has been 
promised the nationwide coopera- 
tion and support of many partici- 
pating groups. Among them are the 
National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, the National Conference ol 
Public Employe Retirement Systems, 
the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement, the Fraternal Order of 
Police, the International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters, the American Li- 
brary Association, the National Con- 
ference of Police Associations, and 
many state education associations. + 
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Teachers 





Can 


Use 





Research 





N THE year 1912 a county su- 
{ perintendent in a Midwestern 
state decided that the schools in her 
county needed better textbooks in 
spelling. Accordingly, she proceeded 
to write a set of spelling books, and 
they were printed by a local printer 
and introduced into the schools of 
that county the following year. 

The county superintendent's qual- 
ifications for authorship consisted 
of two years of college education 
plus 20 years of teaching experience 
in rural schools. The selection and 
grade placement of words in the 
books rested solely on her own opin- 
ion. There were no research data to 
help her. If she had written her 
books three years later, she would 
have been able to use the results of 
L. P. Ayres’ famous research which 
listed the 1000 words most frequently 
used in writing and also indicated 
the level of difficulty of each word. 

Between the years 1912 and 1953 
there has been a large volume of 
research in the area of spelling. The 
researches of Ernest Horn, F. S. 
Breed, and others have so extended 
the original study of Ayres that now 





G. T. Buswell is professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of 
California [Berkeley]. He is the 1953 
president of the American Educational 
Research Association. For a number of 
years he was professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. 


The two line-cuts used in this article 
are from the pamphlet “Teaching Read- 
ing” [by Arthur I. Gates of the AERA], 
published by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and AERA, 
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no author would think of writing a 
spelling textbook without the aid of 
these vocabulary lists to indicate 
what words are most important and 
at approximately what grade level 
the words should be learned. Class- 
room teachers everywhere are in- 
debted to the painstaking research 
which has been carried on in spell- 
ing. 


Where Do We Find Answers? 


Some people seem to believe that 
research is a matter for specialists 
and experts, but that it is too tar 
removed from the day-by-day work 
of classroom teachers to have any 
values for them. | do not happen to 
share this view. I believe that most 
teachers are honestly interested in 
getting correct answers to the ques- 
tions that arise in their work. 

When one wants to know some- 
thing, there are only about three 
possible procedures—he may guess 


Skill develops 
continuously 
and ‘by 
steps 


Two 


SAYS 


REQUIREMENTS 
ARE NECESSARY, 


G. T. Buswell 


or follow a hunch; he may ask an 
“authority”; or he may look for evi- 
dence supplied by research which 
bears on the issue. Guessing and fol- 
lowing hunches are obviously not 
dependable ways to find truth. Ask 
ing an “authority” is a quick way to 
get an answer, but not always the 
right answer. It is a notorious fact 
that “authorities” frequently dis 
agree. This leaves recourse to re 
search as the surest way to. find 
answers, provided, of course, that re 
search has dealt with the question 
sufficiently 
evidence. 


to provide the needed 


While there are many questions 
to which research at present pro 
vides no answers, there are many 
other questions for which research 
supplies very useful answers. Three 
areas will be mentioned to illustrate 
some olf the ways research is useful 
to classroom teachers. The first illus 
tration will be from the area pre 
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viously mentioned, namely, research 


in vocabulary: the second will relate 
to individual differences; and the 
third to personal social relations. 


Research and Vocabulary 


One of the common difficulties in 
learning is the mastery of the tech- 
nical vocabulary in the different 
fields of study. Arithmetic, language, 
geography, chemistry—each has a list 
olf technical terms that are not en- 
countered in the general vocabulary 
learned thru typical reading and lis- 
tening. Fortunately, there are re- 
search studies here which teachers 
will find very helptul. For example, 
L.. C. Pressey’s Special Vocabularies 
of the Public School Subjects gives 
organized lists of the technical terms 
encountered in school. This useful 
tool tor teachers indicates the size of 
the learning job in each subject, and 
it is a help both in teaching and in 
testing. 

Other researches have — studied 
methods of learning technical and 
nontechnical terms, making clear 
that in general it is better to build up 
meanings thru examples than to start 
with dictionary definitions. Research 
in textbook analysis has given class- 
room teachers a method of evaluat- 
ing books and has shown the wide 
differences among textbooks in their 
usefulness as teaching instruments. 

‘Teachers of foreign languages can 
profit by the vocabulary studies in 
these fields, for there are now avail- 
able word lists in French, German, 
Spanish, and Latin. These lists en- 
able instructors to put emphasis on 
those words that are most frequently 
used as compared to words which are 
seldom encountered. 

Research studies have found that 
a vocabulary of 4000 words covers 
approximately 95° of the terms en- 
countered in nontechnical books. 
Certainly it is helpful to know what 
these important words are. Altho 
there is now a very extensive body 
of research on vocabulary, there is 
still much to be learned in this area. 

For example, while we know the 
order of frequency of the most com- 
mon 50,000 words in our language, 
we know little about the order of 
frequency or difficulty of words in 
respect to the different meanings 
that they convey. A child may know 
the meaning of the word “made” in 
the sentence, “Dick made a box” and 
still be vague about the 40 or more 
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other meanings that are attached to 
this word, such as in the sentence, 
“Mary made the bed.” Certainly, 
Mary did not construct the bed in 
the wav that Dick made the box. 
There are available now a few 
studies on depth of word understand- 
ings, but further knowledge on this 
aspect of vocabulary is badly needed. 


Research and Individual 
Differences 


One of the valuable findings here 
has been the extent to which abilities 
overlap from grade to grade. Class- 
room teachers who are aware of these 
facts can have a much more realistic 
attitude toward their jobs than can 
teachers who do not know the facts. 

When we measure almost any 
learning outcome that can be named, 
we will find approximately 10°% of 
the pupils in Grade V no better than 
the average in Grade III, but 10% 
of the filth-graders will rank as high 
as the average in Grade VII. Ex- 
treme cases will deviate even more. 

Furthermore, while the correla- 
tions among the abilities of indi- 
viduals are generally positive, they 
are far from high. Consequently, a 
child with high ability in reading 
will not necessarily be equally skil- 
ful in writing: or spelling. 

Classroom teachers who _ have 
studied the research on individual 
differences have a great advantage 
over those who have not, in respect 
to their understanding of the nature 
of the job of teaching. Research on 
individual differences has dispelled 
many old fallacies which many edu- 
cators once believed. 

For example, most of us now know 
that bright children generally are 
not frail in health, emotionally un- 
stable, or unsocial as they were once 
believed to be. The old clichés about 
“a strong back and a weak mind” 
and “beautiful but dumb” have been 
contradicted by research findings. 
The reverse is more likely to be true. 


Many tools for 
many purposes 








There is a marked difference in 
the thinking of classroom teachers 
who know the research findings on 
individual differences and those who 
do not. During the last 20 years in 
particular we have witnessed a great 
increase in the understanding of 
children among those teachers who 
have read and used the research liter- 
ature on child growth and develop- 
ment. 


Research and Personal-Social 
Education 


Fifty years ago the pupil who was 
quiet, docile, and withdrawn was 
considered a “good pupil,” one who 
never made trouble. As a result of 
research in the psychology of adyust- 
ment, classroom teachers now are be- 
coming aware that it is the silent, 
dreamy, quiet child who should be a 
cause for serious concern. Without 
special attention he may develop 
serious emotional maladjustments. 

While research on personal-social 
adjustment still has far to go, the 
impact of the studies now available 
has resulted in a marked change in 
teachers’ attitudes. There has been 
a great deal of humanizing in edu- 
cation, and, while content to be 
learned is as important as ever, the 
nature of the content has broadened 
and interest in the learner has in- 
creased. 

Classroom teachers who have tried 
some of the standardized personality 
rating scales find their attitudes 
toward pupils rest on a more objec- 
tive basis than before such instru- 
ments were used. Those who make a 
sociometric chart of pupil relations 
in a classroom become more aware 
of the nature of the social cleavages 
among pupils than before studying 
the objective findings which such a 
chart provides. 

Research of this kind emphasizes 
the importance of the pupil as a per- 
son. It gives substance to a concern 
for children which, without the con- 
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trols of careful research, may be dis- 
sipated as nothing more than senti- 
mental interest. We can make fur- 
ther use of the instruments and tests 
which research has provided to en- 
rich our understanding of the per- 
sonal-social characteristics of pupils. 


Teacher Can Use Research, But— 


Two requirements are necessary if 
classroom teachers are to use re- 
search. First, they need to know how 
to find and to read at least the more 
important studies. Second, they need 
to have some degree of participation 
in research to get the feel of dis- 
covering some new knowledge, even 
at the level of the local classroom. 

Faced with the need for facts on 
some problem of education, the sen- 
sible thing for any of us to do is to 
find what is already known about this 
problem. Research has already pro- 
vided a rather impressive body of 
knowledge on some questions. Where 
can the essential facts be found? 

There are two outstanding sources 
of such knowledge which I think 


cent revision of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, sponsored by 
the American Educational Research 
Association and published in 1950 
by Macmillan Company. This vol- 
ume of 1500 pages gives the most 
ready access to current knowledge 
on educational questions. 

The second source of information 
which, in my opinion, should also be 
in every school system’s library is the 
Review of Educational Research, 
published five times a year by the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, an NEA _ department. 
‘These reviews cover some 15 major 
areas of education in three-year cy- 
cles. They make it possible for class- 
room teachers to keep up to date on 
the findings of research in their spe- 
cial fields. Boards of education are 
investing money wisely when they 
provide classroom teachers with these 
tools for keeping informed. 

There is another way in which 
teachers may pinpoint even further 
their knowledge of research findings, 
namely, thru using the services and 





WHERE | TRY 
TO TEACH 


Here flows a restless, human river: 


q : E The sad, the lost, the bitter, 
should be in the professional library the materials of the NEA Research The derelicts of broken homes, 
of every school system of this coun- Division. Requests for research in- The young in years but old in suffering, 
try. School administrators owe it to formation on specific questions are The underfed, the overfed, 
° a The ill, the hurt, the listless, 

classroom teachers to see that such given competent attention by the poe ne De: mate 

‘ a ree s / The fearful, the determined, 
helps are available. division’s staff. Many classroom The ones who speak too loud and bold 


The first of these is the most re- 


teachers use this service which their 


To cheer their passage thru the dark, 
Those with defensive arms half raised 
And feet half poised for flight, 


The leering and the ones who cannot 


NEA dues make possible. 
A developing source of research 


Research Says... 


For several years the NEA Journal 
has offered a number of articles deal- 
ing with the findings of educational 
research. Special effort has been made 
to obtain materials which have di- 
rect and practical application to the 
everyday problems of the classroom 
teacher. 

The present article by Dr. Buswell 
in a sense begins a new series of ar- 
ticles on research. Plans have been 
made, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Associa- 
tion, to present several popularly 
written articles on statistics, testing, 
and classroom research. These ma- 
terials will appear in future issues 
of The Journal. 

From time to time announcements 
will be made of the series of pam- 
phlets on “What Research Says to 
the Teacher,” published by the 
AERA and the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. The article by 
Arthur Gates on “Teaching Read- 
ing,” to appear in the October issue 
of The Journal, will summarize the 
first pamphlet in the series. 
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knowledge is a series of pamphlets 
prepared jointly by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers and_ the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation. The first issue in this 
series, entitled “Teaching Reading,” 
was written by Arthur I. Gates ol 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. These pamphlets, available 
from the NEA at 25 cents each, will 
deal with a variety of topics. 

One of the best ways for a teacher 
to use research is to begin a minor 
investigation of some problem in his 
own classroom, and then read to be 
as fully informed as possible on what 
others have found about this _par- 
ticular problem. The essential thing 
is to gather objective evidence to 
supplant unsupported opinion. Find 
the load of technical words in a text- 
book being ‘used; make a sociometric 
chart of a class; compare progress 
data of rapid and slow learners; 
study the problem that is most inter- 
esting. There is nothing that enlivens 
teaching as much as doing a little re- 
search of one’s own. + 


smile, 


The 


The 


children of our city’s older streets, 


pupils of our crumbling schools 


Where plaste falls from tired ceilings 
(The roof has leaked between the patches), 


The 
The 


steps are hollowed by a million feet, 
banisters are worn and splintered, 


Red ants crawl in and out the lockers, 


{nd mice have families in the ventilator, 


The 


day escapes the smoke and grime 
g 


And filters thru the windows 
Half hidden by the battered window 
shades— 


Here I stand day after day and try 

To tell them how this is their city. 

(What has it done for them?) 

Its proud expressways pass their windows, 

Its packing houses shout at them 

With a smell to be remembered, 

And burly “coppers” stop their play 

In street and littered alley 

Jecause it is the law the city made 

To please the ones who live out where 
it’s new 


And grasses really grow, between the trees. 
These are the orphans of the change, 


The 
They 


left-behnds when others moved. 


» wait dry-eyed in gathering despair; 


Then, when the fury breaks, 
The vandal’s deed is done 
And crime has taken in a foster child 


—CARL A. BROWN, teacher of social stud- 
ies, Condon Intermediate School, Detroit. 
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that 


that 


DID YOU KNOW... 


that as a result of NEA action, 


including a direct appeal to the 
White House, the Senate re- 
stored $300,000 previously cut 
from next year’s budget for the 
US Office of Education? 


educational films and cer- 
tain other audio-visual materials 
may now be sent thru the mails 
at book rates? The NEA Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion and the NEA Division of 
Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions had-a leading role in secur- 
ing passage of the bill providing 
these benefits. 


in one year alone from 
the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA and the 


AASA there came one US Presi- 
dent, one High Commissioner 
for Germany, one US Commis- 
sioner of Education, and one 
executive secretary of the NEA? 


that the 1951-52 annual report of 
the NEA executive secretary, 
The Public School, together with 
materials on American Educa- 
tion Week, prepared by the 
NEA, is included in the State 
Department's Kit on Education 
in the United States? The kit 
has been sent into 89 countries. 


that more than 600 teachers took 


out NEA Life Memberships at 
the Miami Beach Convention? 
Income from Life Memberships 
is earmarked for the NEA Build- 
ing Fund. 


that last fall in Louisville, Ky., 
all the public utility companies— 
gas, electric, telephone, and 
water—enclosed American Edu- 
cation Week “visit-your-school” 
fliers, prepared by the NEA, with 
their monthly bills? 


that coverage of the 1953 NEA 
convention included more than 
250 column inches of news in the 
Miami and Miami Beach papers, 
together with some 25 daily local 
radio newscasts and three daily 
television newscasts thruout the 
convention? 
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The Danish teachers visited many American shrines. 






Sally 


JACK SNYDER 


Getting To Know Our Neighbors 


“Te only thing most of your people 
think about when they hear where I’m 
from is: ‘Something’s rotten in the State 
of Denmark,’”’ remarked Hans Schultz 
from Copenhagen facetiously. 

We agreed that our people should 
know more about each other. We also 
agreed that the NEA Scandinavian Life 
Experience Tours of the previous sum- 
mer—which enabled 50 Americans to 
visit Scandinavia and live in the homes 
of Scandinavian teachers—were a step in 
the right direction. 

“But why can’t there be a reciprocal 
movement?” asked Hans. “Except for 
teachers on government exchange pro- 
grams no more than a handful of Euro- 
pean teachers have seen the United 
States.” This conversation took place last 
January. 

Last July, 25 Danish teachers left 
New York on their return home. They 
represented the first project of a recip- 
rocal nature sponsored by the NEA 
Travel Division. It was in cooperation 
with the National Council for the Social 
Studies [an NEA department] and the 
Danish Society for Cultural and Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 

Time and money limited the extent 
of the itinerary. But we believe the en- 
thusiasm and wholehearted hospitality 
of local teacher groups in Philadelphia, 
Washington, Charlottesville, Trenton, 
and Boston compensated in part for the 
fact that a comparatively small portion 
of the United States was visited by the 
Danish teachers. 

After living in the homes of several 
American teachers, one of the visitors 
exclaimed, “My biggest surprise in 
America is not the ‘bigness’ of the coun- 
try, or the number of automobiles, or 
the height of the Empire State Building. 
It is the people. They are so much like 
the Danes.” 

At American University the visitors 
participated in an institute on “The 
Role of the United States in World 
Affairs”; at Maryland University, an in- 


stitute on “American Democracy”; at 
the New Jersey State Teachers College, 
a session on the “Geography and Econ- 
omy of the United States”. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, they were helped to 
understand our educational system. 

In both New York and Philadelphia, 
they were given an inside view of our 
industrial system. The Maryland State 
Teachers Association and the State 
Teachers College at Towson, Maryland, 
invited the group to participate in a Cco- 
operatively operated workshop on Mary- 
land local and state governments. 

At NEA headquarters a half-day ses 
sion was given to the functions of the 
Association and national problems in 
education. Several of the Danes ex- 
pressed surprise in finding that the 
United States has many of the same edu- 
cational problems as Denmark, espe- 
cially a teacher shortage and crowded 
classrooms. 

In an attempt to give our Danish 
friends an even broader insight into 
America, they were taken to some of our 
historic shrines in various cities. They 
also visited schools and observed the 
House of Representatives in session. 
Among their experiences on the lighter 
side were a village church dinner, beach 
picnic, symphony orchestra concert, and 
top stage shows. 

Yes, these Danish teachers learned 
much about the United States, and, at 
the same time, hundreds of our citizens 
learned much about Denmark. 

But this process of exchanging visits 
in neighborly fashion has just begun. 
Without doubt many more European 
teachers will be hosts to American teach- 
ers, and many American teachers will 
welcome into their homes and _ hearts 
many more European teachers in the 
years to come. This is one way we will 
be helping to develop a more rational 
relationship among the peoples of the 
world. 

—PAUL H. KINSEL, director, NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 
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Something for 
Kveryone 











ctaevean Caebated 


General Theme: 
COOH SCHOGLS ARE YOLR RESPOASEBILIT) 


NOVEMBER &.14, 1953 


Bm PLANNING AN AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK OBSERVANCE 


Packet 
jl} Basic AEW Packet—Contains 4EW 
Primer, For Writers, the 
AEW Poster in two sizes, and samples of 
other display items and publications. $1. 


Speakers and 


Manuals 

|2] AEW Primer—New enlarged planning 
manual with ideas on what to do. Illus., 2 
color, 5Y2x8¥2 inches. 64p. 50¢. 

[3] For Speakers and Writers—\  hand- 
book of facts and quotations related to 
\EW topics. 54ex8'% inches. 32p. 35¢. 

Display Items 

|4) Poster—Regular size, 16x21 inches. 
\ttractive design, full color. 10¢ each. 

|5| Poster—Large size, 52x42 inches. Same 
design, full color. 25¢ each. 

[6] Invitation Forms—Designed as a per- 
sonal message from the pupil to his parents. 
Illus., 5Yox4 inches. 25 for 25¢. 
|7} AEW. Seals—Brigntly 
bolic design, gummed _ seals, 1x7 inches. 


colored, sym- 


For use on outgoing mail, or for decorative 
cetfects. Sheets of 100, 30¢ per sheet. 

[8| Lapel Buttons—Red, white, and blue 
metal button with pin attached. 100 for $2. 

|9| Lapel Tags—Colorful reminder to 
visit school, can be presented to those who 
do visit. Red, white, and blue; 3-inch 
diameter. 50 for 75¢. 

[10] Place Mats—Attractive reminder to 
visit schools during AEW. 1514x10% inches. 
For use in hotels and restaurants. (Can be 
resold or donated.) Package of 100, $2. 


Publicity Items 


[11] Electro of Theme Announcement— 
Mounted electro, 28x41 picas, type and 
illustration, 110 screen, $8. 

[12] Mat of Theme Announcement— 
Same size and same design as the above 
electro, 85 screen, 50¢. (Reproduction proof 
free to any editor on request.) 

{13} Mat of Poster—28x344 picas, 85 
screen, 50¢. (Glossy photo of poster free to 
any editor on request.) 

\dvertising mats relating to each daily 
topic, suitable for use in newspapers, with 
Space for sponsor’s name: 
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[14] Mat A—[Sunday] 22x30 picas, 35¢. 
[15] Mat B—[Monday] 11x27 picas, 25¢. 
[16] Mat C—[Tuesday] 22x30 picas, 35¢. 
[17] Mat D—[Wednesday] 33x33. 50¢. 
[18] Mat E—[Thursday] 22x18 picas, 30¢. 
{19] Mat F—[Friday] 11x30 picas, 25¢. 
[20] Mat G—[Saturday] 33x15 picas, 35¢. 
[21] Stencil—Best quality stencil, legal 
length, stamped with AEW illustration 7% 
inches deep at top. For use as cover page, 
with room for additional copy. 50¢. 





Movie Trailer 
[22] Movie Trailer—2-minute, 35mm 
sound movie trailer entitled, Responsibility, 
for showing in commercial theaters. Pro- 
duced by RKO-Pathe; narrated by Lowell 
Thomas. $10. Same in 16mm width, for use 
as a TV spot. and in other nontheatrical 
showings. $8. Delivery cannot be guaranteed 

on orders received after Oct. 23. 


Radio Transcription 


[23] Transcription— Two 13144-minute pro- 
grams. 33 1/3 rpm. One is a dramatic sketch 
on the citizen’s personal responsibility. 
The other is a recorded interview on the 
work of the teacher, featuring Mrs. Newton 


P. Leonard and Senator Lister Hill. $6.50. 


Radio Scripts 


[24] Set of 8 Scripts—For use on live 
broadcasts. $1.25 per set. Listed below: 

[25] Schools Are Your Responsibility—8 
characters. 134% minutes. 20¢. 

[26] Moral and Spiritual Foundations— 
4 characters. 134% minutes. 20¢. 

[27] Learning the Fundamentals—6 chat 
acters. 1344 minutes. 20¢. 

[28] Building the National Strength—5 
characters. 134% minutes. 20¢. 

[29] Preparing for Loyal Citizenship—10 
characters. 134 minutes. 20¢. 

[30] The School Board in 
characters. 13 minutes. 20¢. 

[31] Your Child’s Teachers—6 characters. 
13% minutes. 20¢. 

[32] Parent and Teacher Teamwork—5 
characters. 134% minutes. 20¢. 


Action—6 


Plays 


[33] Miss Liberty and the Children—for 


primary grades. Several characters. 16p. 25¢. 

[34] We Make the Flag—for 
grades. Several characters. 12p. 25¢. 

[35] A Good American—for intermediate 
grades. Several characters. 16p. 25¢. 

[36] And the Stars Heard—musical play 
for intermediate grades. 11 characters and 
group. 20p. 25¢. 
37| The Search of the Ages—for inte 
mediate grades. Several characters. 20p. 25¢. 
38] Beachhead for Freedom—for junior 
highschools. Several characters. 20p. 25¢ 
[39] We Pledge Allegiance—for junior 
highschools. Several characters. l6p. 25¢ 
10] Our School Today—for highschools. 
17 characters. 16p. 25¢. 
11] We Hold These 
play for  highschools. 


primary 





Truths—miusical 
Includes original 
music. 11 characters and groups. 40p. 35¢ 


Booklets and Leaflets 

[42] American Week, PGL 
#59—History, accomplishments, 
and sponsorship of AEW. 3x5 inches, I6p. 
25 for 50¢. 

[43] Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility, PGL #58—Timely facts and points 
for emphasis in the 1953 observance of 
AEW. 3x5 inches, 16p. 25 for 50¢. 


[44] PGL Special 53—One each of 25 


Education 


purposes, 


selected titles of PGLs, each relating to 
some topic being emphasized in the 1953 
AEW observance. 25 for 50¢. 

[45] Sunday Folder—Suggested activities; 
sermon topics; program helps; a responsive 
reading; references. 6p. 25 for 35¢. 

[46] American Legion Leaflet—Planning 
suggestions for Legion officers and commit 
tees. 6p. Single copy on request. 

[47] NCPT  Booklet—Planning — sugges 
tions and materials especially for PTA lead 
ers. 8p. Single copy on request. 

[48] Allegiance Leaflet—How to arrange 
for communitywide pledge of allegiance to 
the flag on Loyalty Monday, Nov. 9. 6p. 
Single copy on request. 

[49] Planning Leaflet—For AEW com 
mittees. 8p. Single copy on request. 

[50] Radio Leaflet—For  radio-station 
managers and program directors. Includes 
spot announcements and station breaks. 4p. 
Single copy on request. 
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Big 
Business 
FOR LITTLE 
People 


Robert L. Davis 


F YOU should listen to the chatter 

of the fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren in the corridors of Steele School 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado, you 
would probably overhear some very 
grown-up business language. You 
might hear a group discussing the 
previous day’s gross sales in their own 
school-supplies store. 

Others might remark on_ the 
growth of deposits in their school 
bank or the advantages of keeping 
their checkbooks uptodate. You 
would hardly believe your ears un- 
less you knew that these pupils are 
actively participating as owners and 
operators of the school’s Steele Store 
and Steele Bank. The store and bank 
are not toys, and strange as it may 
seem, little teacher supervision is 
needed after the children understand 
what they are doing. 


T iese projects started following 
a conversation that one of the Steele 
teachers had with a banker friend, 
who was much upset over the care- 
lessness and inaccuracy of people in 
handling their bank accounts. “Why 
not provide a school bank for our 
children,” thought this teacher, “so 
they can learn early in life the im- 
portance of accuracy in banking?” 

The teacher’s idea met with ap- 
proval, and in addition it was de- 
cided that the children should estab- 
lish a school-supplies store (which 
opened before the bank was organ- 
ized) . 

From the first, parents as well as 
teachers participated in planning 





Mr. Davis is principal of Steele School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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ROBERT HEINICH, COLORADO SPRINGS 


DEPT OF AUD VISUAL EDUCATION 


Most of the checks drawn are 
of the five-and-ten-cent variety. 


discussions. Many good ideas came 
from these meetings; but, best of all, 
the parents were solidly behind the 
projects even before they material- 
ized. 

An investment broker explained 
to the sixth-grade children how they 
could set up their own company, is- 
sue shares, and raise the $40 neces- 
sary to buy merchandise for their 
store. After his talk the children were 
anxious to get started and immedi- 
ately elected a board of directors. 

The board of directors for the 
Steele Store Company set out to sell 
160 shares in their company at 25¢ 
per share. Before doing this, how- 
ever, they drew up the following 
rules and regulations: 


Tae principal and sixth-grade 
teachers will be the general super- 
vising officers of the company. 

The company will be composed of 
the stockholders, who will elect a 
board of directors composed of three 
members from each of the sixth- 
grade sections. The directors wiil 
serve thruout the schoolyear. 

The board of directors, under the 
direction of the principal and teach- 
ers, will make the policies of the 
store and elect a president and sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The two sixth-grade rooms will 
alternate by the month in operating 
the store. 

Store managers, selected periodi- 
cally by the teacher, will select their 
own bookkeepers. 

The store manager will have the 
responsibility of scheduling the 
clerks, the advertising (closely su- 





pervised by his teacher) , the buying, 
and the accounting (closely super- 
vised by the school principal) . 

Rent at the rate of $1 plus 1/25 
of the gross sales per month will be 
paid for the store space. This rent 
money will go-into the Steele School 
miscellaneous fund. 

All licenses and additional store 
equipment needed, as voted by the 
board of directors, will be paid for 
from the company fund. Any store 
equipment and supplies not for sale 
will become the property of Steele 
School after liquidation. 

Sales tax will be paid from the 
store tund. 

The board of directors may change 
officers at any time. 

No stockholder may hold more 
than three shares of stock. 

The board of directors, on ma 
jority vote, may change or add to 
rules and regulations and _ policies 
governing the operation of the Steele 
School Store. 

A minimum of four.directors will 
be a quorum. 


Excn week the store manager and 
his clerks take inventory. After each 
inventory, the youthful manager or- 
ders goods for the coming week. 

Business has been good right from 
the start. Altho the store is open only 
30 minutes each day, the daily sales 
seldom fall below $4. The children 
watch the sales graph carelully. After 
two consecutive days of poor sales, 
advertising plans begin to form, as 
little heads get together. Ideas come 
thick and fast, and the store man- 
ager is flooded with suggestions. 


Ass soon as the store was well es 
tablished, the children began mak- 
ing plans for opening their bank. A 
teller’s cage with two windows was 
constructed in such a way that it 
could be moved easily to various 
convenient places, as the responsi- 
bility of operating the bank rotates 
among the fifth- and sixth-grade 
classes. 

The Steele Bank opened with a 
flourish, well supplied with check- 
books, statement sheets, ledger 
sheets, deposit slips, and the like. 
The children were thrilled to have 
printed materials bearing the head- 
ing “Steele School Banking Service.” 

The bank is not a profit-making 
project as the store is. Like the store. 
however, the bank has its board of 
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directors. The regulations governing 
the banking operation are: 

[1] Banking days and hours will be 
Monday, Wednesday, 
from 8:40 to 9:05. 

[2] No one may deposit more than 
Sl a day. 


and Friday 


No balance may exceed $10. 
| Only students of the fifth and 
sixth grades of Steele may deposit. 
very 


wt 





fiftth- and = sixth-grade 
ip should have an opportunity 
to run the bank. 

6) Members of 


~ 


eTO 








the board shall 
consist of two depositors from each 
sixth grade, and one depositor from 
each filth grade. 

It has that children 
enjoy and appreciate managing their 
own money. They accept the respon- 
sibility sincerely. There has not been 
one overdrawn account in 


been found 


the first 
year and a half of operation. 

Many checks are written by the 
children tor March-of-Dimes, Christ- 
mas Seals, and the like. Most of the 
checks are for five or ten cents. 


Tin 


takes 


operation ol Steele Store 
little time and _ little 
teacher supervision, but the room 
that is currently operating the bank 
must devote some class time to the 
project. Those selected as bookkeep- 
ers and tellers must take their time 
to insure accuracy. This provides ad- 
ditional arithmetic activity for the 
more efhicient children. 

Last year the Steele Store board 
of directors declared a 20¢ dividend 
lor each 25¢ share owned. Even alter 
paying the dividend, each share is 
now worth 55¢. It is little wonder 
that both spirit and enthusiasm are 


high among these youthful business 
people. 


class 


Perhaps profits have been unreal- 
istically large because of the low 
overhead. This year, if the store 
operates again (and there is no ap- 
parent reason why it won't), each 
child will be paid 20¢ per hour for 
time he spends in the operation of 
Steele Store. Each child will be given 
an equal opportunity to work there, 
so each will receive his fair share. 
Under this plan the stockholder will 
receive more normal returns. 

To date, all sales have been for 
cash only, but there is talk of set- 
ting up charge accounts. There may 
be a new position opened before 
long. Steele Store may have its own 
credit manager! + 
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Citizenship 


Mos: of our booklists this year will come 
to THe JouRNAL thru the cooperation of the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. For this service 
our special thanks go to Committee Chair- 
man Virginia McJenkin, director, Fulton 
County Libraries, Atlanta, Ga.; Mildred L. 
Batchelder of the ALA; and Robert A. 
Luke of the NEA. 

These booklists will be prepared by a pub- 
lic library or a school library system selected 
by the Joint Committee. The Akron Public 
Library System compiled the list this month. 

On the Akron library committee prepar- 
ing the list were Virginia Goddard, head of 
the main children’s room; Stella M. Rob- 
bins, assistant, main children’s room; and 
Joann Cahill, assistant, east branch. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


Citizens at Home 


Across the Bridge by Jerrold Beim. Story 
of a family that learned how to merge their 
neighbors from many lands into one com- 
munity. 1951. 183p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7. [5] 

Bill and His Neighbors by Lois Fisher. 
Highschool students discover that prejudice 
is foolish. Amusing drawings. 1950. 55p. $2. 
Gr. 7-10. [7] 

City for Lincoln by John R. Tunis. 
Springfield High’s athletic coach finds sup- 
port in his campaign for good government. 
1945. 292p. $3.50. Gr. 7-10. [5] 

Johnny Gets Out the Vote by Wilbur J. 
Granberg, illus. by Sari. Johnny and _ his 
friends help elect his father and a Negro. 
1952. 174p. $1.75. Gr. 5-8. [1] 

The Law, It’s on Your Side by Frank 
Denman. Simple explanation of our laws. 
1952. 7Ap. $2. Gr. 10-up. [10] 

Town Meeting Means Me by Mina Tur- 
ner, illus. by Lloyd Coe. Pictures and sim- 
ple text show how a town of 3000 is run. 
1951. 48p. $1.50. Gr. 6-9. [7] 

Turn in the Road by Marguerite Dick- 
son. Seventeen-year-old girl helps her family 
become good citizens. 1949. 224p. $2.50. Gr. 
7-12. [12] 

The Very Good Neighbors by lrmengarde 
Eberle, illus. by Flora DeMuth. Ten-year- 
old Juan and his sisters from Mexico help 
their parents build a home in Texas. 1945. 
96p. $1.75. Gr. 5-7. [8] 


Citizens of the Nation 


Joel, a Novel of Young America by Nora 
G. Benjamin. A young Jew during the Rev- 
olutionary War. 1952. 207p. $2.50. Gr. 8-12. 
(6) 

Passage to America by Katherine B. Ship- 
pen. Story of the various nationality groups 
in America. 1950. 21lp. $2.50. Gr. 7-up, 
teacher background. [6] 

This American People by Gerald W. 
Johnson, Freedoms underlying our Constitu- 
tion and how well we practice them. 1951. 


Onn 


205p. $2.75. Teacher background. [6] 


The World Turned Upside Down by 
Emma L. Patterson. A Dutch youth in New 
York State discovers from events in the Rev- 
olution that men are “created equal.” 1953 
28lp. $3. Gr. 8-12. [9] 

You and Democracy by Dorothy Gordon, 
illus. by and Karl Murr. Ow 
rights, freedoms, and duties. 1951. 60p. $2 
Gr. 7-10. [4] 

You and the Constitution of the United 
States by Paul Witty Julilly Kohler, 
illus. by Lois Fisher. Our Constitution is 
made alive with amusing drawings. 1948 
57p. $1.50. Gr. 5-9. [2] 

You and the United Nations by 
Fisher, illus. by the author. 
toon-like 


Lois Fisher 


and 


Lois 
Cheerful cai 
showing the = structure 
and functions of the UN. 1947. 64p. $1.50. 
Reinforced ed. Gr. 5-up. [2] 

Your Rugged Constitution by Bruce Allyn 
Findlay and Esther Blair Findlay | American 
Ideals Series]. Invaluable for naturalized 
citizens. 1950. 281 p. $1.50; deluxe ed., $3.50 
patriot’s edition, $1. Gr. 
background. [15] 


drawings 


9-up, teacher 


Citizens of the World 


Fair World for AU by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, illus. by Jeanne Bendick. Each arti 
cle in UN Human Rights 
explained and illustrated. 1952. 159p. $2.75 
Gr. 7-up. [11] 

Partners—the United Nations and Youth 
by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris. The 
human side of the UN. 1950. 206p. $3.50. Gi 
8-up. [3] 

Birthdays of Freedom, America’s Heritage 
from the Ancient World by Genevieve Fos 
ter, illus. by the author. Early steps in free 
dom from Egypt thru Rome. Volume one. 
1952. 58p. $2.75. Gr. 6-9. [14] 

Democracy by Ryllis and Goslin. 
Photographs and simple language show how 


Declaration of 


Omar 


democracy involves responsibility in daily 
living. 1940. 59p. $2.50. Gr. 3-6. [5| 
Put Democracy To Work by Ruth H. 


Wagner and Ivah E. Green. Photographs. 


Excellent survey of rights and duties in a 
democracy. 1952. 132p. $3. Gr. 7-up. [13] 


List of Publishers 


[1] Aladdin 
York 3. 
2} Children’s Press, Inec., Jackson Blvd. 
and Racine Ave., Chicago 7. 
$3] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
Ave., New York 22. 
1} E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., 
New York 10. 
[5] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 
Ave., New York 17. 
6] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
New York 16. 

|7] Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos 


ton /. 

[8| J. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

[9] Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

[10] Macmillan 
York Il. 

[11] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d 
St., New York 36. 

{12} Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th 
St., New York 17. 

[13] Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., 
New York 21. 

[14] Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

[15] Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Calif. 


Books, 55 Sth Ave., New 


a 


Madison 


Madison 








33rd_St., 


Washington 


Co., 60 Sth Ave., New 
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Citizenship Day, September 17 


MAKE IT A TIME TO 





Remember! 


Since 1941 the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and 
held an annual assembly in recogni- 
tion of those students attaining full 
citizenship, 

Colby College of New 
Hampshire reports recognition cere- 
montes dating from 1939. A certifi- 
the the 
student into the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of adult citizenship. 

The US Department of Agriculture 
has had a recognition program for a 
number of “This program,” 
says an invitation, “is in honor of all 
native-born employes who, within the 
last 12 months, have attained full 
citizenship thru coming of age and 
all foreign-born employes who 
have been granted citizenship thru 
naturalization.” 


Science has 


Junior 


cate from state welcomes 


years. 


N ANCIENT Rome, donning of 

the toga gave added dignity to 
the Roman youth and elevated him 
to a position of respect and influ- 
ence. In many early cultures, cere- 
monies inducting youth into adult 
status were a highly important event. 

Today, US citizenship is of price- 
less worth. On Citizenship Day, Sep- 
tember 17, impressive ceremonies 
thruout the country will induct new 
voters into active citizenship. 


George R. Miller, Jr. 


Yet, insufficient attention is given 
to this reaching of majority age. 
Somehow we in America must cap- 
ture for all of our youth the drama 
and importance of “coming of age.” 

In 1940, the NEA joined with the 
American Legion, the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs, the US Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and 
others, requesting Congress to au- 
thorize an annual Citizenship Day. 
In 1952, this Day was set to coincide 
with Constitution Day, September 
17. 

One purpose: to enkindle the 
imagination and enthusiasm of 
young people and newly naturalized 
citizens to accept joyously, thought- 
fully, and prayerfully the great re- 
sponsibilities that come with full 
citizenship and the voting age. Such 
an observance gives opportunity for 
rededication to the ideals embodied 
in our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 


Dr. Miller is state superintendent of 
public instruction, Dover, Del., and a 
member of the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee. If plans for your local observ- 
ance of National Citizenship Day are 
not yet complete, write to the NEA 
Citizenship Committee for additional 
suggestions. [See also page 376.] 


A thoro program will include 
time, before or after the Day, for 
machinery of government to be re. 
viewed, and local, state, and national 
problems to be studied. Such a pro- 
gram obviously needs this sort of 
background. 

Just as obviously it needs teachers 
and lay people who can interpret 
the spirit of George Washington who 
refused a crown and admonished the 
army to obey Congress; the courage 
and humility of Abraham Lincoln 
who did what he thought to be right 
even as he envisioned the terrifying 
consequences of his acts. It needs 
teachers who can make the study 
of our history a living drama. 


It is not too late for your school 
or local association to make Citizen- 
ship Day, September 17, 1953, a sig- 
nificant event for your community. 


Suggested Local Program 


Band Music 

Formal Opening by Master of Ceremonies 

Advance of Colors 

Invocation 

“Star Spangled Banner” 

Address: “The Meaning of American Cit- 
izenship,” or a similar subject 

Presentation of New Citizens 

Address to New Citizens—[This can be 
done in the nature of a charge to the young 
men and women, reminding them of thei 
privileges and responsibilities to the con:mu- 
nity, the state, the nation, and the world.) 

Presentation of Certificates to New Citi- 
zens—[Other mementos such as copies of 
the Constitution, Bill of Rights, and the 
Declaration of Independence could be given 
also to the group.) 

Response—“My New Citizenship and 1,” 
or some similar topic—By a representative 
of the group 

Pledge of Allegiance—Group of new cili 
zens, led by the speaker from the group 

Prayer 

“God Bless America” 

Benediction 

Retirement of Colors 





Bravo, 


Miss Patterson! 


Au friends of public education are 
indebted to Carolyn D. Patterson, 
principal of Pittsburgh’s Linden 
School, for her spirited defense of the 
Pittsburgh school system at a meet- 
ing of the Allegheny County 
League of Women Voters. 

Miss Patterson was in an audience 
that heard a Mrs. Lucille Cardin 
Crain engage in a thinly veiled de- 
nunciation of modern public-school 
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education. Mrs. Crain is the editor of 
a publication which devotes itself to 
an attempt to find subversive mate- 
rial in public-school textbooks. She 
sought to advance here the notion 
that a great many sinister things are 
going on behind the scenes in Ameri- 
can public schools. 

When Mrs. Crain had _ finished 
tamping the ground over her seeds 
of suspicion, Miss Patterson took the 
floor to defend the Pittsburgh school- 
board as representative of all ele- 
ments of the community and to re- 
port that this city’s children are 
taught from _ textbooks _ stressing 
sound American tradition and prin- 
ciples. .... 

We just hope that Mrs. Crain runs 


into a lot more Miss Pattersons wher- 
ever she lectures. Her credentials and 
her motives as a public-school critic 
should be examined thoroly wherever 
she appears, and she should be made 
to talk in specifics rather than in gen- 
eralities. 

Unfortunately, there just aren't 
enough Miss Pattersons who are 
willing to stand up as champions of 
public education. In every commu- 
nity too many malicious or ill-in- 
formed critics are permitted to get 
away with groundless criticism of the 
public schools. They ought to be 
forced to cite chapter and verse when 
they start to sound off... . 

—From editorial in Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 
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MT For the beginning teacher N 
WATCH THAT RUT! 


W ic, you're one of us now, and 
you couldn't be more welcome. We 
like your energy and your fresh ideas. 
Then, too, it’s stimulating to have 
some new faces and _ personalities 
mixed in with us old standbys. 

I want to give you a bit of advice, 
right at the start, that you may not 
get from anyone else. I honestly be- 
lieve that following it will result in 
your being a better teacher, as well 
as a happier one. If this is your very 
first teaching experience, you won't 
be able to put it into full swing for 
a while, but keep it in mind. 

Each day do something, learn some- 
thing, take part in some activity, dis- 
cuss something, enjoy something that 
is completely unrelated to schools or 
teaching. 

Work out a schedule for Miss Doe, 
teacher, that will give Jane Doe, per- 
son, the time she needs to develop 
as an individual. 

You might add an hour or two 
to your at-school day and fit what 
would otherwise be take-home work 
into that time allotment just as you 
fit your classwork into a given time 
period. When your school time is 
up, make a mighty effort to stand 
up and walk out the door. There 
will be emergency situations when 
you can’t, but don’t stay there just 
because all your work isn’t finished. 

It won't be. For one thing, 
teaching isn’t that kind of job. For 
another, it takes time to master the 
basic technic of topnotch efficiency. 

Start being Jane the minute you 
get outside and keep on being Jane 
until you’re back on the job next 
morning. 

It won't be easy. Jane will land 
in some schools where she is saddled 
with so many out-of-school 
meetings, club sponsoring, and the 
like—that she won't have a moment 
for Jane. And she'll find herself 
in communities that regard the rut 
as a teacher’s natural habitat. 


jobs— 


Don’t feel it’s righteous to talk, 
eat, and sleep school from morning 
to morning. The person who makes 
a satisfactory adjustment to his peers 
is better than one who buries frus- 
tration and inadequacy in the ster- 
eotype teacher-rut of detail. 

Don’t marry yourself to one grade, 
one subject, or one job. You're apt 
to end up in an escape-proof rut if 
you do. 

—BLANCHE APPLEBEE, teacher, North 
Jay, Maine. 
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FACING UP 


TO 


The Nation’s 
Manpower Problem 


—a summary of recommendations by 
the National Manpower Council 


The following excerpts are from 
A Policy for Scientific and Profession- 
al Manpower, a statement by the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, with facts 
and issues prepared by its research 
staff. Established at Columbia Uni- 
versity in the spring of 1951 under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
the council’s objectives are to study 
manpower problems of this period of 
emergency and to recommend con- 
structive policies for their solution. 
The council is composed of leaders 
in industry, labor, education, and 
public service. 


NLY a purposeful and sustained 
effort can insure that the United 

States will have adequate resources 
of scientific and professional man- 
power to meet its needs. Neither re- 
liance upon a single course of action 
nor the pursuit of separate and un- 
related policies will enable the 
nation to attain this goal. 

Supported by an informed public 
opinion, a cooperative effort—involv- 
ing government, industry, the educa- 
tional institutions, and professional 
and other groups—can provide the 
nation with the scientific and pro- 
fessional manpower it requires thru 
the achievement of five broad and 
related objectives. These are: 

To develop more reliable knowl- 
edge about our human resources; 

To strengthen the _ institutions 
which educate and train our scien- 
tists and professionals; 


To maintain a continuous, large 
flow of students thru our colleges 
and universities; 

To expand the opportunities for 
capable young persons to secure a 
higher education; 

lo improve the utilization of the 
available supply of scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel. 


WwW ITH respect to developing more 
reliable knowledge about our human 
resources, the National Manpower 
Council recommends that: 

[1] Ihe foundations and the uni- 
versities encourage and support re 
search designed to increase our un- 
derstanding of the processes of educa- 
tional and career choices, of the fac 
tors facilitating the development ol 
talent and intellectual ability, and 
of the conditions contributing to 
superior performance 

[2] Private and governmental agen- 
cies concerned with the development 
and utilization of scientific and pro 
fessional manpower intensify their 
efforts to collect and analyze signifi 
cant information about these critical 
resources. 

[3] The federal government, be 
cause of its specific responsibilities 
and unique facilities, provide leader 
ship for these cooperative tasks un 
der the guidance of the Office of De 
fense Mobilization. 


WwW ITH respect to strengthening th 
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institutions which educate and train 


our scientists and professionals, the 
National Manpower Council recom- 
mends that: 

[4] State and local governments, 
alumni, business, labor, and other 
interested groups and individuals in- 
tensify their efforts to provide the 
financial support required by the col- 
leges and universities to improve 
their faculties and facilities 

(5| The President appoint a com- 
mission composed ol representatives 
of government, universities, and in- 
dustry to review the impact of gov- 
ernmental research and development 
contracts upon the primary responsi- 
bilities of the colleges and universi- 
ties to advance fundamental knowl- 
edge and train tomorrow’s scholars 
and scientists 

|6| Colleges and universities recog- 
nize that a dynamic society requires 
the kind of education and training 
that equips students to meet not 
only the demands of their first jobs 
but also the challenges of new tasks 
and problems which they will face 
many years later. 


W ivn respect to maintaining a 
continuous, large flow of students 
thru our colleges and universities, 
the National Manpower Council 
recommends that: 

|7| The public continue to support 
the present program of deferring 
qualified students in order to enable 
them to complete their education be- 
fore they discharge their obligation 
of military service, and the President 
remove dependency, except in cases 
of hardship, as a ground for defer- 
ment in order to insure that post- 
ponement of service does not turn 
into exemption 

[8] The Secretary of Defense di- 
rect the secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force to provide 
sufficient flexibility in their policies 
governing the calling to active duty 
of students enrolled in Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps programs, so 
that wellqualified students are per- 
mitted to pursue graduate work prior 
to their military service. 


W irs respect to expanding the 
opportunities for capable young per- 
sons to secure a higher education, the 
National Manpower Council recom- 
mends that: 

{9} The public and its elected of- 
ficials fulfill their responsibility to 
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maintain good elementary and sec- 
ondary schools by providing the fi- 
nancial and personnel resources 
necessary to remedy the present weak- 
nesses in our educational system 

[10] ‘The schools, professional so- 
cieties, governmental agencies, and 
other interested groups act together 
to strengthen the information and 
counseling services for highschool 
and college students... 

[11] Scholarship and_ fellowship 
programs, supported by private and 
public funds, be maintained and ex- 
panded to help more young people 
of ability acquire a higher education. 


W iu respect to improving the 
utilization of the available supply of 
scientific and professional personnel, 
the . . . Council recommends that: 

{12] ‘The President initiate a re- 
view of the existing legislation and 
administrative procedures governing 
the recall of reservists to active duty 
in order to develop a system that will 
provide for civilian participation in 
determining the distribution of scien- 
tific and professional personnel . 
to meet military and civilian needs 

[13] Management intensify its ef- 
forts to determine the most effective 
balance among the different types of 
manpower it employs—scientific and 
professional, technical, skilled, and 
semiskilled—in order to insure et- 
ficient and economical operations 
and to’ provide for the further train- 
ing of the manpower for which it is 
responsible 

[14] Business and government in- 
tensify their efforts to develop execu- 
tives who understand the importance 
of insuring that each highly trained 
person has the opportunity to utilize 
his capacities as fully as possible. 


IN RECENT years, the United States 
has been spending less than one per- 
cent of its national income on higher 
education. We spend about 2% of 
our national income on elementary 
and highschool education. In con- 
trast, we spend more than 4°% on 
recreation. The nation has the eco- 
nomic resources and the reserves of 
intellectually capable young men and 
women to increase its college-edu- 
cated population and thereby to pro- 
vide for an expansion of its scientific 
and professional manpower. We 
have the need and the means, but 
we must develop the understanding 
and the will to attack the problem. 








IF YOU ARE AN 
Elementary 


Teacher... 


Yo can obtain from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development: Using Free Mate- 
rials in the Classroom. 1953. l6p. 75¢. 
Books and Materials for Curriculum 
Workers. Bibliography. 1953. 3lp. SI. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National School Public Re- 
lations Association in cooperation with 
National Congress of Parents and ‘TVeach- 
ers: Happy Journey. For parents whose 
children are just starting school. 1953. 
32p. 40¢. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
and American Educational Research As 
sociation: Teaching Reading by Arthw 
I. Gates. Suggestions based on research. 
1953. 33p. 25¢. 


Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions: The Hound and the Hare. In- 
terpreting today’s arithmetic program. 
Leaflet. 20 for 50¢. 


International Council for Exceptional 
Children and NEA Research Division: 
Epileptic Child by Hazel C. Harper. Bib- 
liography of teaching helps. 1953. 6p. 
Single copies only. Free. 


National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation: The Expanding Role of School 
Patrols. How to develop a good patrol 
program. 1953. 36p. 50¢. They Found a 
Way. Safety-education activities and 
methods. 1953. 32p. 35¢. Classroom 
Poster Series No. 5. 171/"x2214". Sale 
handling of tools. 10¢. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
other groups. Desirable Athletic Com- 
petition for Children. 1952. 46p. 50¢. 


NEA Journatc reprints, available free 
while the supply lasts: “Leadership and 
the Group”; “Learning Discipline in a 
Democracy”; “Nursery Schools’; ‘“Ques- 
tions and Answers About the Teaching 
of Reading”; “When Children Listen.” 
A series on what the classroom teacher 
should know about the child with polio, 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, rheumatic fever, 
partial sight, or impaired hearing. 25¢. 


Quantity discounts on all items. For 
a list of other materials for the ele- 
mentary-school teacher, see the NEA 
JournaL for January 1953, page 58. 


[Next month: materials 
for secondary teachers.] 
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Your garden—America’s 
26,000,000 school \ l/ My 
children = 





€3 , SCHOOL 
eC a 

SY A , € Pak A 

Yor? Over lTELA 
The good teacher helps children @& 
and youth to grow and develop... an 


As the gardener needs tools... 


a spade, a rake, a hoe . . . facts about wind and weather 
and what others are dhaioias 


(At) 





s,} 
/ HS 


a beneficial climate that will help him produce the growth 
that is needed 





So, too, a teacher needs tools... 
materials, methods, working space . . . facts about learning and 
growth, and what others are doing OAS 
plus WANA AE HG Jinn, 
a creative working climate that membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association provides 





What tools does OY "™* 
NEA membership Ee 
make available?@— ~ 


® RESEARCH on the newest educa- e ae 
tional ideas and technics. The NEA ee .with you In its 


teachers to secure improved work- 
ing conditions, adequate salaries, 
better buildings, modern equip- 
ment. 


NEA JourNnaL, bulletins, confer- ranks we will continue 
ences, more than 1400 NEA pub- 
lications help you improve your e to cultivate its professional garden 


instruction in the classroom, your 

professional standing, your day- 

by-day contacts in the community. 
° ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC to defend schools and teachers from 

OPINION about you and your nai dedi 

work. NEA motion pictures, ra- , J 


e to support citizens groups seeking 
to provide better schools for our 
children 


dio and television programs, mag- e to work for the welfare of teachers 
azine articles, newspaper stories everywhere—their salaries, tenure, 
build public appreciation of your retirement, working conditions 
problems and achievements. ® to give you a voice in the greatest 
® OPPORTUNITY for you to join and most democratic professional 
forces with thousands of other education organization in the world 
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YS DOLLARS 


| and 
\. SEMSE 


Buy More Satisfaction 


With this column, THE JOURNAL 
launches a new series designed to help 
teachers solve their personal financial 
problems. Subsequent columns will 
deal with budgeting, buying, credit, 
life insurance, purchasing a home, tn- 
vestment, wills, and auto insurance. 

Che column, presented in coopera- 
tion with the United Business Educa- 
tion Association [an NEA _ depart- 
ment], ws edited by RAY G. PRICE, 
professor of business education at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Price 
also wrote this month’s article. 

If you would like a free bibliog- 
raphy of materials that explore this 
subject in greater detail, write to the 
UBEA at the NEA and enclose a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelop. 


Oxy rarely does a raise in pay prove 
to be the perfect panacea for our eco- 
nomic aches and pains. We usually 
find that a gap still remains between 
those elusive ends we forever try to 
make meet. Perhaps the solution to 
our problem lies in spending our 
money so that it buys more. 

“Impossible!” you say. But by 
“more” we don’t mean more things, 
we mean more satisfaction. 

This kind of buying involves de- 
ciding what you really want and then 
working to attain it. Putting our 
needs and wants in their proper order 
should precede budgeting, good shop- 
ping practices, and the host of other 
keys to wise management of money. 

In attempting to keep up with the 
Joneses, are you overlooking more 
lasting satisfactions? Must you always 
be first with the latest? 

“Live one day at a time” is good 
advice, but only if you’ve looked far 
enough ahead to be sure that tomor- 
row’s wise choices won’t have to be 
sacrificed on the altar of today’s un- 
wise ones. Sure, a new car would be 
nice, but a vacation trip in the old 
one may be remembered with pleas- 
ure longer by the whole family. 

None of us can have everything, 
but most of us can have more things 
of permanent value simply by decid- 
ing what those things are. In the 
long run, it is the amount of satis- 
faction our dollars buy which deter- 
mines how well they are spent. # 
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HOW TO DO IT 





BILL ACKOR PHOTO 


Encourage Timely 


Discussions 


KATHERYNE BAUGH 


Tz students who belong to the World 
Events Discussion Club at George Wash- 
ington Highschool in Alexandria, Va., 
are undoubtedly better informed about 
what’s going on these days than a great 
many adults. We have found that this 
club is an excellent way to stimulate in- 
formed discussion of current events at a 
time when the complex world situation 
baffles the most thoughtful of us. 

Some of my students in American his- 
tory started the club after a spirited 
class discussion was cut short by the bell. 
They decided that they would like to 
have regular meetings after school to dis- 
cuss important issues, and felt sure that 
pupils in other classes would join them. 

The club meets weekly for an hour’s 
discussion after school. The program 
committee selects the topics, suggests 
reading materials, and conducts the dis- 
cussion. Sometimes the four or five 
members of a panel are assigned specific 
phases of the topic several weeks prior 
to the discussion. After they report at 
the meeting, the chairman opens the dis- 
cussion to the entire group. 

A second plan often used is the round- 
table discussion. Members tell what facts 
they have learned in their reading about 
the issue and express the opinions they 
have formed. The program chairman 
is responsible for preparing and handing 
to each member, at least two weeks in 
advance, a typed list of suggested refer- 
ences and points to notice in reading. 

Meetings are held in the library where 
the tables are arranged in a square 
around which the students face each 
other. This encourages give and take 
in discussion and the participation of 
all. The affiliation of the club with 





Miss Baugh teaches social studies at 
George Washington Highschool, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


the Junior Town Meeting League [400 
S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio] has made 
available materials and suggestions from 
that organization which have been valu- 
able in planning the programs. 

The club is a big help in special drives 
and activities. For example, it has as- 
sumed responsibility for spearheading 
the celebration of United Nations Week 
in October. Among other things, it ar- 
ranges for the preparation and display of 
attractive posters and works with the li- 
brarian preparing an exhibit of books 
and pamphlets about the United Na- 
tions. 

The club’s most ambitious project is 
the annual presentation of a United 
Nations assembly. For planning and car- 
rying out such a big undertaking they 
augment their ranks with representatives 
from the social-studies classes. If the 
final rehearsal looks good, the local radio 
station transcribes the program for later 
broadcast. 

Another worthwhile activity of the 
club is participation in interschool con- 
ferences on current affairs, for which sev- 
eral highschools have been acting as 
host. 

Of course, we realize there are other 
ways to stimulate student interest in 
world affairs, but we have found that 
this club has a high batting average in 
desirable outcomes. Since discussion is 
always based on reading, the student be- 
comes quite widely informed on current 
affairs. He learns that opinions should 
be based on facts. He realizes that the 
views of others must be considered. He 
acquires greater skill in gathering, or- 
ganizing, and analyzing information. He 
gains interest in a greater variety of cur- 
rent problems and an increased ability 
in selfexpression. All this provides sturdy 
groundwork for effective citizenship. # 
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WORKERS 


HE compelling need for common 

understanding and united action 
in meeting current educational prob- 
lems is clear. 

‘The defense of our ideals and in- 
stitutions is a chief task before us. 
Better schools must be brought to all 
children and youth. Classrooms must 
be provided in unprecedented num- 
bers. Both the salaries and the quali- 
fications of teachers must be im- 
proved. While welcoming construc- 
tive criticism, teachers must expose 
and resist unjust attacks upon the 
schools. The development of public 
opinion favorable to increasing 
school support is basic to the educa- 
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tional welfare of the entire nation. 

Because of the loyalty of thousands 
of teachers expressed thru member- 
ship in local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations, the organized 
teaching profession has contributed 
to recent progress in public educa- 
tion. 

In 1952-53 the membership roster 
passed the half-million mark for the 
first time in almost a century of NEA 
history. For the first time, one state 
was credited with enroling more 
than 40,000 NEA members. Almost 
every state showed an increase in 
enrolments over the preceding year. 
From the standpoint of over-all 
membership gain, 1952-53 was the 
eighth best year. 

The services of the organized pro- 
fession—local, state, national—build 
better schools for children and youth 
and better conditions under which 
teachers work. 

We have some unfinished business. 

The NEA enrolment of 520,442 





teachers last year was offset by the 
546,793 who have not yet enrolled. 

The membership deficits in some 
of our large cities should be wiped 
out. The NEA services should reach 
from metropolitan centers to the 
most remote rural communities. 
States and localities with outstanding 
records last year should continue 
this year to maintain high levels of 
accomplishment. 

The proposed CAP goal for 1953- 
54 is 656,952. Its accomplishment is 
possible provided many more work- 
ers dedicate themselves to the pur- 
pose. 

Let us not underestimate the im- 
portance of the work in which we are 
engaged. Let us not underestimate 
ourselves. The hour has arrived for 
professional workers in the area of 
memberships to move to vigorous, 
purposeful action. Let us make 1953- 
54 memorable in NEA history. 

—WILLIAM G., 
retary, NEA. 


CARR, executive sec- 
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Come in and sing! 
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Pearl E. Shockley; 
A 


Arkansas 


Presidents 


OF OUR AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
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Virgil Nunn, J. D. Thompson; 
Arizona—Ray E. Booth. Sec- 
Whitten, Ben G. Williams; Cali- 


















fornia—Rex Turner; Colorado—William E. Bishop. Third row: Connecti- 
cut—Walter King Howe, Jr.; Delaware—Florence E. Loose; District of 
Columbia—Helen C. Derrick, E. J. Edwards, Jr.; Florida—Jon L. Staple- 
ton, G. T. Wiggins; Georgia—Harvey C. Cutts, J. S. Wilkerson; Hawaii— 
Juanita C. Mundon; Idaho—Genevieve Dartt. Fourth row: Illinois— 
Mabel Schwarz; Indiana—George F. Ostheimer; Iowa—-J. Leonard Davies; 
Kansas—Lowell A. Small; Kentucky—Lyman Ginger, A. R. Lasley; Lou- 
isiana—Loretta R. Doerr, J. K. Haynes; Maine—Emily Pendleton; Maryland 
—Francis L. Holsinger. Fifth row: Maryland—Charles H. Chipman; 
Massachusetts—Phyllis L. Devine; Michigan—Milburn P. Anderson; Min- 
nesota—Joseph Kise; Mississippi—Carl S. Wilson, J. D. Boyd; Missouri— 
Roy E. Taylor; Montana—D. D. Cooper; Nebraska—Glenn W. Hildreth; 
Nevada—Kathleen Griffin. Sixth row: New Hampshire—Irene V. Rams- 
dell; New Jersey—William R. Stover; New Mexico—Travis Stovall; New 
York—Kenneth Myers; North Carolina—M. E. Yount, C. L. Blake; North 
Dakota—Erich Selke; Ohio—Carl H. Shanks; Oklahoma—Gladys McDon- 
ald, C. A. Jackson. Seventh row: Oregon—Vera Parrott; Pennsylvania 
—Thomas E. Carson; Puerto Rico—Virgilio Brunet; Rhode Island—Stan- 
ley W. Hetherington; South Carolina—G. C. Frampton, John R. Bowen; 
South Dakota—D. W. Tieszen; Tennessee—Christine Vaughan, Joseph 
Stevens; Texas—R. L. Pioffer. Eighth row: Texas—R. S. Austin; Utah— 
Afton Forsgren; Vermont—Catherine Corcoran; Virginia—Joseph B. Van 
Pelt, J. B. Woodson; Washington—T. Olai Hageness; West Virginia—Nan 
Temple Davis, W. J. L. Wallace; Wisconsin—Clyde M. Shields; Wyoming 
—Loyd D. Crane. 
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The CAP Story 


War is the NEA’s Centennial Ac- 
tion Program? What are its implica- 
tions? To answer these and other 
questions about CAP graphically and 
dramatically, the NEA is distributing 
a CAP report consisting of a color 
filmstrip and script. 

This CAP report was prepared by 
a special committee of state and local 
leaders and presented at the NEA 
convention last summer. Because of 
its enthusiastic reception, it was de- 
cided that copies should be made 
available for use at local and state 
association meetings. Write to your 
state association for information. 

At the CAP conference preceding 
the NEA convention last summer, 
state and local leaders also developed 
66 specific recommendations for fur- 
ther study and action by local, state, 
and national associations in promot- 
ing the Centennial Action Program, 





NEA-STATE ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP ACHIEVEMENT, MAY 31, 


HIS table shows the achievement 
of the various states during the 
second year of the Centennial Action 
Program. A star before the name of a 
state indicates that it has reached its 
CAP NEA membership goal 


1952-53. 


for 


Note especially two figures as they 
bear on the situation in your state: 
[1] Percent NEA membership is of 
state association membership, which 
shows how far your state has to go 
to reach unification—CAP Goal 4; 
and [2] percent of teachers members. 


NEA membership goals for 1953- 
54 as given in column 10 of the table 


a SN 


| Estimated | | 
| number of 






















1953 


at the right are based on CAP Goal 
5. The figures in column 10 are got- 
ten by taking the difference between 
the figures in column 2 of the table 
and those in column 7, dividing this 
difference by four to determine the 
annual gain needed, and adding this 
to the figure in column 7. 

These are the goals recommended 
by the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly in adopting the CAP. They may 
be too high or too low for any par- 
ticular state. Using these figures as a 
starting point, each state will adopt 
its own goal and apportion responsi- 
bility for reaching that goal among 
its local units. 
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FAIR EXCHANGE! 


AGREE HIGHSCHOOL STUDENTS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS AND 


S THE streamliner “City of 
A Portland” sped eastward, a 
curious passenger leaned over to ask 
the conductor about the 30 teenagers 
who were filing into the diner. 

“They're exchange students,” he 
was told, “boys and girls from the 
Idaho Falls Senior Highschool who 
are on their way to spend a week 
with highschool students in Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts.” 

The conductor went on to explain 
that before these young people re- 
turned to Idaho with their adult 
leaders they would travel some 6000 
miles by rail; visit classes in Newton 
Highschool; learn something about 
the economy, customs, and culture of 
the East; go to points of historic in- 
terest; and enjoy the hospitality of 
New England. Earlier in the year, a 
similar group of students and faculty 
leaders from the Newton Highschool 
had come to Idaho to participate in 
Western living. 


E xcHANGE students in both schools 
were chosen from the junior and sen- 
ior classes and represented a cross- 
section of the communities. Each 
student from the East was paired 
with one from the West. During the 
exchange, students visited their part- 
ners in their homes. 

As one student said, “We were 
taken in as part of the family. Won- 
derful things were done for us, just 
as a matter-of-course.” 

‘The exchange between Idaho Falls 
and Newtonville was initiated by 
Floyd Rinker, director of student ex- 
changes at Newton High, who had 
previously directed exchanges with 
other schools. 

Naturally a great deal of planning 
was necessary to make a success of 


Mr. Crowley is principal of Idaho Falls 
Senior Highschool, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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IDAHO AFTER SWAPPING 
HOME TOWNS 
FOR A WEEK. 


this educational venture. Since both 
schools were alternately host and 
guest, committees were set up to raise 
the necessary funds for the project, 
plan for the arrival of the visitors, 
and prepare tor the long journey 
across the country. 


D. RING the week that Idaho Falls 
students were in Newtonville, they 
attended classes; visited industrial 
plants; took trips to historic Boston, 
Lexington, and Concord; visited the 
Boston Navy Yard; climbed aboard 
“Old _ TIronsides”; and wandered 
around Harvard and MIT. 

Side trips included a two-day stay 
in Washington with visits to mu- 
seums, art galleries, and_ historic 
buildings. Students shook hands with 
the late Senator Taft, chatted with 
Vicepresident Nixon, and were 
luncheon guests of idaho Congress- 
man Hamer Budge. Idaho Senators 
Henry Dworshak and Herman 
Welker made arrangements for the 
group to visit the Senate Gallery. 

‘Two days in New York permitted 
the group to visit the United Nations 
and to see some of the world’s tallest 
skyscrapers and the Statue of Liberty. 
A full day in Chicago added to the 
completeness of this educational 
tour. 

Newton students, while in the 
West, visited farms, watched the har- 
vesting of sugar beets and potatoes, 
saw the big potato cellars and proc- 
essing plants, observed the manufac- 
turing of sugar, and enjoyed a live- 
stock auction. They also watched 
Indians from the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation perform their tribal 
dances, saw one of the finest arrow- 
head collections in the United States, 
visited a sheep ranch, inspected great 
irrigation projects, witnessed a dem- 
onstration of fine horsemanship by 





Elmer S. Crowley 


the Jefferson County Mounted Posse, 
learned about a nearby atomic-en- 
ergy project, and spent a day in one 
of our most unique national monu- 
ments, Craters of the Moon. 

Side trips took the students to 
Yellowstone National Park and to 
points of interest in Utah. 


Birore the exchange, each group 
took its own community for granted. 
It was quite an experience for the 
students to view their own areas thru 
the eyes of newcomers. Both areas 
had much to offer. Newtonville stu- 
dents were astounded by the vastness 
and beauty of western United States. 
Idaho Falls students marveled at the 
man-made valleys and mountains of 
brick and stone—and the concentra- 
tion of population in the cities. 

One of the Idaho Falls students, 
while in Newton High, was asked to 
explain her impressions of differences 
between the two groups. Said she, 
“Really, I don’t see that there are 
too many differences except that you 
folks in the East speak with an ac- 
cent.” 

“We speak with an accent?” came 
the quick retort from a Newton stu- 
dent. “Oh no! You have the accent— 
not us!” 

Accent or not, all agreed that ba- 
sically we all have the same hopes 
and aspirations, the same fears, the 
same ideals. 

From East to West, from West to 
East, these young people were 4 
credit to communities they repre- 
sented. By participating in this edu- 
cational adventure, they developed 
understanding of another section o! 
our country and gained a new appre 
ciation of their own communities. 
They made warm friendships and 
laid foundations for more effective 
citizenship. # 
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STRONG UNIVERSAL 
High Intensity A. C. 
ARC SLIDE PROJECTO 


Seal for 


AND SNOW-WHITE BRILLIANCY 


(CULT-TO-DARKEN ROOMS 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUDITORIUMS AND CLASSROOMS 


It is especially useful in projecting pictures under daylight 
or artificial lighting conditions where a darkened room is 
not desirable, practical or economical. It may be used in 
rooms of any desired size and a level of illumination main- 
tained which permits the taking of notes. Designed for 
portability, it may be readily moved from room to room. En- 
tirely safe in the hands of a layman, it is easier to operate 
than the average 16mm. projector. Simply plug into any 
110-volt A.C. convenience outlet. The motor-driven arc will 
Project continuously for 80 minutes without retrimming. 

The Strong Universal Model No. 44000 projects 34%” x 4” 
slides. Adaptations permit the projection of 2” x 2” slides. 
Lenses as required for other than customary installations are 
available. The projector comes complete with blower, slide 


carrier, power transformer and arc lamphouse with motor- 
fed carbons. 
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Use Coupon Now to Obtain Full Details and Prices 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


56 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send brochure and prices on the 
Strong Universal Slide Projector 
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BURKE BETTER BUILT 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Unmatched Safety {ruitcations. drawings 


Durability and low booklet: ‘Planning Your 


2 Playground’’ 
Maintenance costs Write Dept. 8 


J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
















frAT. Z SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
LAST TLL LET LE 


Superb Satin Velour & Metallic 
Show Rich New Cards never be- 
fore offered, Amazing Value! Gets 
Easy Orders FAST! Pays up to 100%, 
Cash Profit. Big Line. FREE Samples 
of 30 Gorgeous Christmas Cards with 
Name 50 for$1.50 up. New magicGLO- 
IN-THE-DARK Tree Ornaments, Per- 
sonalized Matches, Stationery, Gifts. 

Several $1.00 Boxes ON APPROVAL. 


PURO GREETINGS, 2801 Locust, Dept.3139-L, St.Louis 3, Mo. 


— 20m UNESCO ee 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


CHARLES SIEPMANN discusses many as- 
pects of the subject: the place of educational 
institutions in television, the educational 
policies of commercial networks, and educa 
tional television as practiced in schools and 
universities. He discusses costs and training, 
describes significant programs, and evaluates 
the field. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


EDUCATION IN A 
TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


How can education prepare children for the 
technological society they will live in? 

Specialists from twelve countries deal with 
this question in this booklet, giving their 
conclusions and their recommendations for 
an educational program that will help create 
“the whole man.” Paper, 75¢. 


TOWARDS 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


A Series 


This series of booklets is designed 
to assist teachers in adapting the 
curriculum toward improving in- 
ternational understanding. 





1: Some Suggestions on Teaching about the 
UN and Its Specialized Agencies. 2nd ed. 
(40¢). 2: Education and Training of Teach- 
ers. 2nd ed. (40¢). 3: Selected Bibliography 
(30¢). 4: The United Nations and World 
Citizenship (10¢). 5: In the Classroom with 
Children under 13 Years of Age. 2nd ed. 
(50¢). 6: The Influence of Home and Com- 
munity on Children under 13 Years of Age. 
2nd ed. (40¢). 7: Out of print. 8: Not yet 
published. 9: Suggestions on the Teaching of 
History (75¢). 10: Handbook of Suggestions 
on the Teaching of Geography (75¢). 11: 
History Textbooks and International Under- 
standing (50¢). 12: Round the World with 
a Postage Stamp (20¢). 


Available through 
International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 
RL ARETE 
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Second-grade Sitting-room 


A LIVING-ROOM section in a _ cClass- 
reom? Yes, indeed. This pleasant idea 
is one that more and more teachers 
are using these days with a variety 
of interesting and worthwhile results. 

Mrs. Eula Danko’s second-graders 
have developed a most inviting “‘sit- 
ting-room” in one portion of their 
20’ x 30’ classroom at the Grant 
School in East Detroit, Michigan. It 
has meant a bit of crowding in the 
rest of the room, but the 37 boys and 
girls wouldn't give up their cozy cor- 
ner for acres of desk space. 

A big table to be used for library 
activities started the project. “Why 
don’t we put the table over there, 
use our storage cupboard for a wall, 
and make a real room?” Joan asked. 

“Oh, yes, let’s,” said Jackie, “and 
I'll bring my red rocker. It would be 
nice to sit while we're reading our 
books.” 

Soon after, on a very icy morning, 
Jackie skidded precariously to school 
clutching his little red rocker. Not 
to be outdone, Dale volunteered to 
bring some rugs—‘‘to make it nice.” 
The orange crate that Keith brought 
started a whole procession of crates 
that were soon converted into book- 
cases and chairs. 

Cans of green and rust paint, fur- 
nished by the janitor, gave a splashy 
decorator’s touch both to the furni- 
ture and to the young painters, who 


were protectively smocked for the oc- 
casion in their fathers’ castoff shirts. 

The children would take an hour 
to tell you excitedly about just a few 
of the wonders contained in their 
living-room. You'd hear about the 
lamp Marie brought and the library 
rules —‘“‘just like the grownups’ ” — 
posted directly above it; the fascinat- 
ing book about fish and the well- 
stocked fish bowl; a fine book about 
plants together with = grass seed 
planted in three different cans of 
clay, sand, and rich loam, “so we can 
see what kind of dirt the seeds like 
best”; and the rock collection con- 
tributed to them by a fifth-grade 
class. 

The youngsters work like little dy- 
namos to get their regular work done, 
for this is the way they earn the 
privilege of reading in their cozy 
corner. Altho they regard everything 
they do there as fun, they’re actually 
absorbing a surprising amount of 
knowledge. 

If you're the “doubting Thomas” 
type and inclined to dismiss such a 
project as just a frill, my advice to 
you is: Try a living area in your class- 
room and watch the seeds of learning 
grow. 

—HARRIET M. KALER, formerly as- 
sistant principal, Grant School; now 
principal, Roosevelt School, East De- 
troit, Michigan. 





Industrial Arts in the Elementary School 


Tiere is increased emphasis on in- 
dustrial arts in today’s elementary 
schools. Because today industry influ- 
ences all phases of life, chitdren must 
learn to understand their environ- 
ment and increasingly to control it 
if they are to become effective citi- 
zens in a democratic society. 

Industrial arts provides opportuni- 
ties for observation, study, and ex- 
perience centered around the tools, 
machines, and processes which man 
has used to adapt his physical world 
to serve his needs. It is concerned 
with the intellectual significance as 
well as the physical and manipulative 
aspects of a product or process. 

Less and less are boys and girls 
separated to go to a shop or cooking- 
room for industrial-arts activities. 
They work together in such projects 
as dipping candles, mixing soap, 
churning butter, making paper, mold- 
ing clay, grinding corn, and weaving, 
as a part of the social-studies pro- 
gram. These experiences not only 


help children understand simple prin- 
ciples of industrial change but also 
make learning more meaningful thru 
use of a “doing” process. 

Activities in industrial arts for 
children include the use of tools and 
such materials as wood, metal, paper, 
clay, textiles, paint, and leather. 

In industrial arts at the elementary- 
school level, the child, thru actual 
experience, observation, or study, is 
developing an industrial, technologi- 
cal concept for himself. This concept 
includes understandings about ma- 
terials, processes, and products of 
manufacture as well as the contribu- 
tion of people engaged in industry. 
Manipulative participation is im 
portant, but industrial arts goes be- 
yond the manual skill to the intellec- 
tual understanding of the process and 
its relation to the world in which we 
live. 

—MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY, assistant 
professor of education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SEE HOW THE MODERN GROLIER LIBRARY 
ORGANIZES REFERENCE MATERIALS BY UNITS 
TO FIT TODAY'S TEACHING METHODS 


RELATED SUBJECTS LINKED 


This is the classroom library that sustains student 
interest by following your own teaching methods. 
Here related materials are integrated into mean- 
ingful and interesting units made easy to find, 
easy to teach, and easy to learn. 





How subjects that belong together 
are brought together. For example, when 
the student looks up the Story of Transportation 
in Ricnarps Topical Encyciorepta he finds study 
units on sailing ships, railroads, bridges, harbors, 


canals, aviation, lighthouses, the ocean highway 


and its traffic and every other important subject 
relating to transportation. 


The GROLIER LIBRARY consists of five 
sets of books carefully graded and continuously 
revised. The complete collection has been created 
to cover the needs of all school curricula. Sets 
may be purchased singly or in special groups* 
for the needs of individual classrooms. 


*Substantial savings available on purchase of com- 
plete GROLIER LIBRARY, 


—-- 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE — RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLO- LANDS AND PEOPLES —7-vol- THE BOOK OF POPULAR GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The comprehensive, 20- PEDIA—Fascinating 15- ume work covering the SCIENCE—Most modern Authoritative 10-volume, 
volume reference work volume topical encyclo- whole field of World Geog- and com a science popular-priced encyclope- 
that encourages children pedia that contains hun- raphy and Social Studies. reference library. 10 vol- dia alphabetically arranged 
to read more. dreds of teaching units. umes, for general reference. 














; WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION } 
1 
| THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. i 
| NATIONAL SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION } 
1 125 South 5th Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York. I 
mi ' Please send me your descriptive booklet about the GROLIER ; 
rics | LIBRARY. 
et sy eine 1 I am also interested in the following sets for my individual | 
2 West 45th:Street, New York 36, N. Y. ’ i classroom needs. Send additional information. ' 
‘ . 1 © The Book of Knowledge () Richards Topical 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets | G Lands and Peoples Encyclopedia 
7 . . : : , j C) The Book of Popular Science 0) Grolier Eetvalepidlis 
The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, ' 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia; j NAME H 
Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. SCHOOL CLASS H 
i 
STREET / 
: 1 
} CITY SPATE nein w 
i nammaanmimaniandmeianead eC 
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@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather-—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve - an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 





MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


-including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations * 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


FREE! 


Flo-master 


illustrates 

scores of ways 

Vy, teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 

schoolroom instruction and activities. 

Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NE-1 
153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11,N. Y. 
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LOCAL-WISE 
It's a Good Idea... 


To have every member prepared to 
answer the question: “Why join the 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions?” Here are 10 good reasons, 
taken from the Tennessee 
for December 1952: 


Teache) 


[1] Teachers organizations can ac- 
complish a great deal more than any 
teacher can accomplish individually. 

[2] Teachers organizations work 
constantly to maintain good schools, 
better trained teachers, and desirable 
working conditions. 

[3] Teachers organizations work to 
secure good school laws, such as pro- 
vision for retirement, tenure, proper 
certification, and adequate salaries. 

[4] Teachers organizations provide 
information and advice to teachers 
at many professional levels. 

[5] Teachers organizations help, 
thru their public-relations programs, 
to provide better understanding of 
and financial support for the educa- 
tional program. 

[6] Teachers organizations provide 
a place for everyone to work. Hun- 
dreds serve as officers of local associa- 
tions. Thousands serve on committees 
of local, state, and national associa- 
tions. 

[7] Teachers organizations furnish 
professional insurance by resisting op- 
position and attacks on the educa- 
tional program. 

[8] Teachers organizations publish 
many useful materials which are of 
value to both teachers and lay citizens. 

[9] Teachers organizations provide 
research, conventions, and legislative 
representation to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

[10] State and national associations 
are the only organizations that rep- 
resent or have the possibility of rep- 


resenting the great body of teachers — 


in our state and nation. 


To have sandwiches and coffee 
handy when a committee meeting is 
likely to be prolonged: The Malverne 
[N. Y.] Teachers Association is among 
those which have found that this 
works well. A group is assigned to 
provide the light refreshments, and 
the members pay for them. 


To show how teachers use their 
summer vacations to enrich their 
teaching. By means of a TV program 
the Teachers Cooperative Council of 
Kansas City [Mo.] brought out ways 
in which their members utilize sum- 
mer conferences, school, travel experi- 
ences, and hobbies in their classrooms 
the following year. 









































TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


Distributors of 
Motion Pictures 
Selected and Prépared by 
Teacher Committees Representing: 


American Ass’n for Health. 
Physical Ed. & Recreation 


Beauty and the Blade 
The Story of Dr. Jenner 
The Stratton Story 


Amer. Home Economics Ass’n, 
Home Econ. Dept. of N. E. A. 
Crisis for Cookie 
Danny Rebels 
Of Skates and Elephants 


Music Educators Nat'l 
Conference 


Inside Opera 
The Schumann Story 
Songs of Stephen Foster 


Nat’l Council for the Social 
Studies 
America The Beautiful 


Johnson and Reconstruction 
Land of Liberty 


Nat'l Council of Teachers of 
English 
David Copperfield 
Master Will Shakespeare 
Meet the Forsytes 





Nat'l Science Teachers Ass’n 





Madame Curie 
Progress on Trial 
The Story of Dr. Carver 


and many other films designed to 


supplement your courses of study 





Available through 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 36 


Free film guides and informative materials 
provided to teachers on request. 


4,000 FACTS ABOUT PRESIDENTS. 
Used by high schools and colleges 


in all states; 50 cts. 
W. T. BENNETT; LISLE, 





CALIFORNIA 
Redwood Book Ends 





ara, BEAUTIFUL 
$9.50 my! DISTINCTIVE 
POST PAID GENUINE 
CALIFORNIA 
SOLD REDWOOD 
BY MAIL ONLY 


CARTON CLUB 706 FEWTRELL DR. CAMPBELL CALIFORNIA 
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REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, 
hibits, Posters etc. 


Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 


prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


A Permanent Vacation! 
From Figuring Grades— 


THE E-Z GRADER 


does it for you instantly 


Send $1.00 to The E-Z Grader Company 
3001 Corydon Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
You will have one by return mail. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


of efficient vision 
screening in America’s 
primary schools 


The 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 





In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
difficulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has no regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, ‘‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child’s Eyesight?” 


=e Se ee a 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. 


7 Skaneateles Falls 4, N. Y. 
3 Please send me information on the 
’ Massachusetts Vision Test, with- 
‘ out charge or obligation. 

Mh i aiiiksinh adlehsttaibcbebe its 
& RIERA 2 Sa bow CoCo ee 
. Address 


As 


Ven wa tai a oe 
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A Guide for Legislative Leadership. 
Handbook for use with NEA legislative 
activities. Particularly useful for leaders 
at the Congressional-district level. 1953. 
l6p. Free. Div. of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations, NEA. 


Happy Journey — Preparing Your 
Child for School published by NEA 
Dept of Elementary School Principals, 
Natl School Public Relations Assn, and 
Natl Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Handbook for parents whose child will 
soon enter kindergarten or first grade. 
1953. 32p. 40¢. Quantity discounts. Order 
from DESP or NSPRA, NEA. 


Journal of Research in Music Educa- 
tion prepared by the Music Educators 
Natl Conference. Reports of research in 
music education. Vol. 1, No. 1. Spring 
1953. 80p. Single copy, $2. MENC, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials—No. 1. Classrooms. 
Classroom arrangement for good use of 
audio-visual materials. Rev. 1953. 40p. 
$1. Quantity discounts. Dept of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, 


Selected Science Teaching Ideas of 
1952. R. Will Burnett, ed. Selected list 
of good ideas for improving science in- 
struction in junior and senior high- 
schools. $1 to NSTA members; $1.50 to 
nonmembers. Natl Science ‘Teachers 
Assn, NEA. 


Using Free Materials in the Class- 
room. How to locate, choose, and use 
free materials. 1953. 16p. 75¢. Books and 
Materials for Curriculum Workers. Bib- 
liography. 1953. 3lp. $1. Highlights of 
the 1953 ASCD Convention. Theme: 
“Uniting Forces to Improve Education.” 
1953. 58p. $1. Quantity discounts on all 
the above publications. Assn for Super- 
vision and Curric. Development, NEA. 


Daily Readings for October, PGL 
310. Inspirational quotes and excerpts 
for daily reading. 32p. Send selfaddressed 
stamped envelop to section 10, NEA, for 
free copy. 2¢ each for additional copies. 
No order accepted for less than 50¢. 


Teacher Load,.Teacher Lift. Report 
by the Committee on Teacher Load in 
Relation to Effective Teaching, with the 
assistance of the NEA Research Division. 
Why fair and equitable teacher loads are 
necessary and how they can be attained. 
1953. 15p. Single copies free. Additional 
copies 15¢. Quantity discounts. Dept of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
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| WRITE FOR FREE copy TopDAy 





“Eat to Live™ 


Foods Handbook 


FREE 


e A colorful 52-page 

handbook of accurate 

foods and nutrition in- 
ay formation. Interesting, 
easy-to-read — yet au- 
- 4 thoritative. Use it as a 
; source book for food and 
health units or teaching 
along with other sub- 
jects. Mail coupon for 
free professional copy. 


The nutritional statements in this 

booklet are acceptable to the 

Hi Council on Foods and Nutrition of 

os the American Medical Associa- 
pry 


tion 





e 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 64, Ill. 
Dept. NEA-9 
Please send me FREE copy of EAT TO LIVE* a Long, 


Happy, Productive Life—foods handbook for teacher 
reference. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 
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TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 
sitions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


CLIN I ON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Member—N.A.T.A,. 34th Year 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 








ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 
$15, 000,000.22 


Sie. 





CULSLANA 6 Purchade 
Like so many teachers, you probably are interested in 


helping your class or school celebrate the 150th Anniversary of 
this great event. Here may be a few useful ideas. 


If looking for free map (suitable for 
framing) and fascinating facts about 
the Purchase, write to The Louisiana 
Purchase Association, at 609 Inter- 
national Building, New Orleans, La. 


This momentous event doubled the 
then present size of the United 
States, involving 17 states. So it is 
endless in interesting themes. And 
any subject you teach, even arith- 
metic, can be related and integrated. 


Enchanting learning experience is 
gained through the making of a case 
history of the Purchase. The library 
provides ample source material. A 
quill pen might be used for making 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
It refreshes. The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies 
without crowding tummies. And the pleasant 
chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright. Try it. 
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facsimiles of letters and documents. 


Then, in the light of the accelerated 
speed in communications, have an- 
other file prepared. This, to show 
how the Purchase might have been 
negotiated today. 


There'd be telegrams, cablegrams, 
radio messages; memos of transat- 
lantic phone conversations; jet plane 
tickets; reservations on swift-going 
ocean liners. It would be interesting 
to note postage changes. UN might 
play apart. Final record, microfilmed. 


For school corridors, giant outline- 
oster of 17 states with products and 
industry. Other rooms, cooperating. 








Oroprr publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or 
less. Order other items from addresses given. 


Citizenship Day, Sept. 17 

Charters of Freedom. Readable facsimiles 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. Ac- 
companying text gives brief historical back- 
ground of the documents. 1952. 12p. 25¢. 
Make check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. Order from 
General Services Administration, Natl Ar- 
chives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Politics for Boys and Girls by Robert E. 
Merriam. What politics is, how it works, and 
why various political activities are necessary 
in a democracy. 1952. 40p. 40¢. Quantity 
discounts. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


Worksheets on Legislative Action. Simple, 
informative directions for those interested 
in working for local, state, and national 
legislation. Rev. 1952. 42p. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. Christine Heinig, Secy-Treas., 
Youth Conservation Clearing House, 1634 
Eye St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Kit of materials on citizenship. Bibliog- 
raphies, leaflets, manuals, and other helps 
for the celebration of Citizenship Day. One 
kit free on request to each local education 
association. Citizenship Committee, NEA. 

The following items, which are included 
in the kit, can be obtained separately: 


Local Association Activities Leaflet No. 4, 
Citizenship, prepared by the Citizenship 
Committee of the NEA. Suggestions for 
planning worthwhile citizenship programs. 
Free in limited quantity, NEA. 


Suggested Community Program in Recog- 
nition of New Citizen. Leaflet. Free in 
limited quantity. Citizenship Committee, 
NEA. 


Ten Talent Man. Suggestions to new vot- 
ers on how to be citizens in action. Leaflet. 
Single copy free. 2¢ each for additional 
copies. Quantity discounts. Citizenship 
Committee, NEA. 


USA. Manual of Suggestions for School 
Participation in Local Celebration of Na- 


tional Citizenship Day. Types of programs, 


organization, and sources of information for 
observing Citizenship Day. Rev. 1953. 28p. 
25¢. Quantity discounts. Citizenship Com- 
mittee, NEA. 
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VIPS Ignored. Ideas for giving special 
recognition to new citizens and new voters. 
Leaflet. Single copy free. 2¢ each for addi- 
tional copies. Quantity discounts, Citizen- 
ship Committee, NEA. 


Bibliographies 

Annotated Bibliography on School and 
College Information by Ruth E. Anderson. 
Guide to locating information on general 
and specialized schools. For counselors, 
teachers and librarians. Reprint from Oct. 
1952 Bulletin of the Natl Assn of Secondary- 
School Principals. 38p. 35¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Payment must accompany orders of 
$2 or less. Order from NASSP, NEA. 


Growing Up with Books. List of about 
250 of the best books for children, arranged 
by title and interest. 32p. Minimum order, 
5 for 25¢. $2.50 per 100. Order from Library 
Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 


The High School Librarians Choose the 
Best Books of ’52 for Their Readers, pre- 
pared by School Libraries Division, Dept of 
Education, Baltimore, and Young Peoples 
Dept, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Annual list of good books for young people. 
8p. 10¢. Not available in quantity. School 
Library Dept, Dept of Education, 3 E. 25th 
St., Baltimore 18. 


Teaching Aids 


How To Introduce Maps and Globes by 
Gertrude Whipple. Grade placement and 
sequential order of teaching of map skills. 
1953. 8p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Natl 
Council for Social Studies, NEA. 


Reporting on the Growth of Children. 
echnics for communication between teach- 
er, parents, and child in appraising the 
social, emotional, mental, and physical prog- 
ress of the child. 1953. 48p. 75¢. Assn for 
Childhood Education Internatl, 1200 15th 
St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


See, Hear, Say, Do by Maud C. Stubbings 
et al. Technics for teaching the consonant 
sounds. Ist and 2nd grades. 1953. 80p. 60¢. 
Phonovisual Products, P. O. Box 5625, 
Washington 16, D. C. 


For Parents 


How and What Your Child Learns at 
School. Answers to questions parents often 
ask about today’s elementary-school prac- 
tices and methods. 1952. 24p. Single copies 
free. Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 130 
W. 55th St., New York 19. 


Poster 
Poster: “Free men cannot be taught prop- 
erly by slaves. Courageous citizens cannot 
be well educated by scared hired men.”— 
Harold Benjamin. 8Y2"x11". 10¢ for one. 


1¢ each additional copy. Defense Commis- 
sion, NEA, 


Publicity 
Publicity Pointers by Lucile Furman. 
Tips, technics, and examples especially use- 
ful for local-association publicity chairmen. 
1951. 13 p. 25¢. Address Publications Clerk, 
American Assn of University Women, 1634 
Eye St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PRENTICE-HALL INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLU 


This advertisement marks the first public announcement of a book club 
unique in the history of publishing—The EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB. 
Its purpose is to make available to you, at substantial savings, outstanding 
books in the field of education—books written by recognized authorities 


who keep you posted on all the latest methods and techniques being used 
in the profession. 


MEMBERSHIP in the Educator’s Book Club imposes no obligation whatever upon 
you. You are not committed to buy a minimum number of books a year. To 
become eligible for Club benefits all you need do is fill in the Membership Coupon 
below and mail it today. We invite you to register now and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of membership in this Club designed to save you money and give you 
fresh viewpoints and new ideas to help you increase your skill and make your 


job easier. The Club’s operation is a boon to the busy educator like yourself 
because: 


— you are assured of systematic advance notice of the 
good, new books in your field. 


HOW THE CLUB — you may reject any selection beforehand simply by 


mailing the postage-paid refusal card always pro- 
OPERATES: vided with the advance notice. 


The Educator's Book Club distrib- — you buy only the selections you want — at substan- 
utes ten new books a year—one tial cash savings. 

every month during the school 
term—vunder the following plan: 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE 
EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


“T have benefited by your making available outstanding books 
at a reduced price. .Your system of not requiring purchase of 
ceive a factual synopsis de- a specific number of books or a specific title is excellent.’ 
ons —Fred F. Knobloch, Principal 
scribing the book. Lawsonville High School 
2. - With the synopsis you will also Lawsonville, N. C. 
receive a prepaid refusal card “The Club has met a real need for me. I feel that the 
witdi yeu cote to os 8 gen selection of matrial is excellent; therefore, I am saved time 
st 


and effort in acquiring additions to my professional library.’ 
do not want the book sent to R. Margaret Parker 
you for free examination. Supervising Teacher for Vilas County 


Eagle River, Wisc. 


1.- Thirty days before publication 
of each selection, you will re- 


3. - If you DO want to examine the “Selections are excellent; being notified in advance of choices 
book, there is nothing for you certainly is a help to the busy educator in addition to keep- 


: I abreast of the bes vmublics ms available , a- 
to do. 0 will be sent te yeu a. 1im abreast f the best publications available in educa 
on approval about four weeks Robert L. Springer, Ass’t Supt. 


later. Indianapolis Public Schools 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

4. - You may return any Club book “The Club is valuable to me. In this way, I really buy books 
within 10 days if you do not I want while new, which otherwise I would not get around 


wish te keep it. pm im The Club makes it so easy, yet does not obligate 


5.- On each book you elect to keep O. G. Bailey, Superi isor 
How ide i "] ‘ hoo 
you get the SPECIAL Educa- F bors — rene Robe 
tional price—ALSO AN AD- 
DITIONAL 15% MEMBERSHIP ig CRROANEN--209 FUSS For er 
DISCOUNT. And the Club pays No minimum yearly purchase required; buy only the selec- 


. epi tions you want—at the Special Educational Price ALSO an 
handling and shipping charges. additional 15% membership discount. Start enjoying the many 


benefits of the Club now; mail the coupon below today. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-NEJ-953 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Please register me as a member of the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB, with all benefits and 
privileges as described in your announcement in NEA Jocrnal. | am to receive at once a 
copy of the current Club selection which | will examine and either pay for or return in 10 


days. As a member | assume NO OBLIGATION to buy a minimum number of books a year. 
My position: 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Teachers: In this new school year, do use these 
lovely sepia pictures as aids in school work. ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, size 52 x 8. 
For 60 cents, a trial set of 30 
appealing to children; or 30 
art subjects. You will like 
them. The 33 presidents’ pic- 
tures for 66 cents. 


For nature work, 25 animal 
pictures in colors, size 7 x 9, 


for $1.00. 


56-page catalogue, 1600 small 
illustrations, and sample pic- 
tures, for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





bd PPPS SFOS FSS SOP SFOS SSO 


For Happy — Successful $ 
DATING % 


“JOYCE JACKSON ° 
GOES ON A DATE”: 


4) 

At your bookstore $2 x 
or write: x 
JOYCE JACKSON Ms 


BOF E_EESEQE 
SESS SOOO SSP SFP PPP IID 


Box 93, New Haven, Conn. % 


+ 4 
PASS SSS FSS SSS FSS FSF FSD 


HIGH INTEREST 
LEVEL BOOKS 


for slow 
learners... 


Trlorzoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


















Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 
tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 
on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals. 
Write for catalog and special discounts to all 
educational institutions and organizations. 


La LL dd 36 CHURCH ST. 





COLFAX 10WA 


Choir Kobes 


For A Finer 












Choir Year 


Choir robe _ illustrations, 
samples America’s Finest 
Caps & Gowns. For in- 
formation about graduation 
caps and gowns, write for 


‘ 4 catalog A-121 
i ws 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL CHICAGO |}, ILL 
1000 N. Market St 228 N. LaSalle St 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
366 Fifth Ave 


To meet your needs... 

a GRADED corrective reading PROGRAM 
based on high interest level books 

for low ability readers 


e 14 book-length stories, graded in 
readability (5 levels) 


e Teacher’s Guide Book for each title 


retarded 


readers 


Eotteinr BY Of 


based on INTEREST APPROACH 


e Handbook on Corrective Reading, 
written for busy classroom teachers 


EMMETT A. 


SttTt s 





MB Send for FREE colorful pictorial map ’ 


The only graded 


basic corrective 


of historic U.S. Trails and information 
on the graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


reading series | 
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2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. ¢ Dept. 310 


Citizenship Firsthand 


“W ELL, well, it looks as tho some- 
one’s going to give a party,” the 
postman said to himself one morning 
as he delivered identical neat white 
envelops to several homes in Santa 
Cruz, California. His hunch was 
wrong, however, for these particular 
letters were written by alert fifth- 
graders in the Branciforte Elemen- 
tary School who had decided, as a 
part of their citizenship activity pro- 
gram, to find out what good citizen- 
ship meant to town leaders. 

The plan evolved when various 
community leaders were mentioned 
during a lively class discussion on 
citizenship. Someone asked, “How 
did they get to be the kind of citizens 
they are today?” The students felt 
that the only sensible way to find 
out was to ask them. So they sent 
a simple note to each leader ask- 
ing what characteristics fifth-graders 
should try to develop in order to be- 
come the best possible citizens. 

Their inquiry brought almost im- 
mediate response. Letters came back 
with each mail delivery. 

The mayor advised, “Be honest 
and truthful always. Accept respon- 
sibility. Learn facts before forming 
any judgment. Attend church regu- 


larly.” 
A local business man_ replied, 
“Learn to do the job well. . . . There 


is joy in a task welldone.” Attorneys, 
doctors, and others who answered the 
letters gave similar good advice—“ Be 
selfreliant ... tolerant... thoro.... 
Have the courage to undertake difh- 
cult tasks.” 

The local paper wrote about this 
class project and stirred up a lot of 
healthy public interest. The city 
council invited the class to attend an 
evening meeting, and pupils learned 
a little more about citizenship by 
actually participating in the coun- 
cil’s activities. Parents accompanied 
their children, and many saw city 
government in action for the first 
time. Later, officials posed for a pic- 
ture with class officers. As a result of 
this experience, pupils—and their 
parents, too—learned more about 
civic affairs and were inspired by the 
community leaders they met. 

These students have returned to 
their classroom with a new apprecia- 
tion of their community and of their 
local government. They have, too, a 
renewed loyalty and respect for the 
citizens of Santa Cruz who are daily 
putting their ideals of citizenship 
into action. 

—R. VERNON BROWN, curriculum 
director, Santa Cruz City Schools, 
Santa Cruz, California. 
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CREDIT UNIONS 











T EACHERS frequently seem either to for- 
get or to overlook the helping hand 
of the credit union when they need 
money for one reason or another. This 
is a shame, because they could hardly 
turn to a more cooperative or under- 
standing agency than a credit union, 
whose primary concern is assisting teach- 
ers, rather than making money. To illus- 
trate our point, let’s look at three actual 
cases taken from credit union files. 


A FIFTH-GRADE teacher’s car had sud- 
denly “gone on the blink.” The garage 
mechanic informed her that repairing it 
would cost from $300 to $400. Further- 
more, it was six years old and needed 
a new set of tires. She realized it would 
be sensible to trade in her old car for 
a new one. But what to use for a down 
payment? Her resources had already 
been sapped by family illness. 

When she discussed her troubles with 
the teacher in the next room, he sug- 
gested that she go to the teachers credit 
union. She knew of its existence, of 
course, but had never bothered to read 
any of its “propaganda” altho she re- 
ceived it regularly. 


One visit to the credit union treasurer 
paved the way for the purchase of a new 
car and eased financial worries which 
had borne down on her for months past. 
Again and again she repeated, “Why 
didn’t I ever bother to learn how I 
could make use of my own credit union? 
How stupid I’ve been!” (Incidentally, 
when further sickness made it difficult 
for her to meet the agreed-to-payments, 
her note was renewed for a_ longer 
period.) 

ANOTHER teacher had more than his 
share of hard luck. First, his wife under- 
went a serious operation. Next, his 10- 
year-old son was stricken with polio and 
was hospitalized for six months. Finally, 
the teacher himself was sick for a period 
much longer than was covered by his 
sick-leave allowance. 

Desperately in need of money, he 
borrowed from two loan companies. 
Later, struggling to pay back his loans 
plus 2% and 214% a month, he dis- 
covered he couldn’t make ends meet. 
With his morale at an all-time low, he 
asked the advice of a friend. 

The friend sent him to the teachers 
credit union. He felt like kicking him- 
self when he found out that he could 
have borrowed the money from the 
credit union at one-fifth the interest 
charged by the loan companies. 

He promptly refinanced his 
thru the credit union. If he 


loans 
ever has 
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financial difficulties again, you can be 
sure he'll head for the C.U. office like 
a homing pigeon. 


A HIGHSCHOOL teacher, on leave of 
absence for study at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
found during the first semester that, 
in order to take full advantage of her 
opportunity, it would be necessary to 
continue her study thru the second 
semester. 

She had used up nearly all her small 
savings, and she knew of no source from 
which she could borrow the needed 
$500. She had already made plans to 
return to the United States. In a letter 
to a friend she mentioned great disap- 
pointment at not being able to continue 
her study. 

Within a week, a cablegram arrived 
from the treasurer of her local teachers 
credit union, who had been advised of 
her plight. Within the two days follow- 
ing, she had in her hands the necessary 
$500. In her amazement she could only 
say, “Why didn’t I learn about the credit 
union before this? My worries were all 
so unnecessary.” 

Needless to add, this teacher has be- 
come a booster of her credit union. 

—WALTER K. HOWE, JR., member of the 
NEA committee on credit unions, 1952- 
53; president of the Connecticut Educa- 
tion Association, 1953-54. 








[Mar. 16-July 20, 1953] 


Alabama—Grace B. Cashin, J. C. U. John- 
son, Callie G. Locke, Augusta B. Marsh, Sybil 
L. MeKinley, James O. Ogle, Jr., Ollie V. M. 
Ross, Ralph Tanner 

Alaska—John M. Pilafian, Margery R. Poe 

Arizona—Marion L. Brooks, Edward M. 
Gurr, Isadore Munger, Rulon T. Shepherd, 
Harry E. West 


Arkansas—Orlana Hensley, Katie James, 
Hyman King, Hattie S. Lewis, Mrs. K. L. 
Peters, Dahlia Petty, Emma _ Scott, Irma 
Shoffner 


California—E. Alice Beard, Evelyn Beatty, 
Ruth L. Blackman, Hazel A. Blanchard, Ralph 
E. Brand, Myra J. Browne, Monroe W. Busch, 
Eleanor Clarke, Martha L. Coats, Martin A. 
Cobalzar, Donnetta J. Conley, Lillian L. 
Cramer, Ilene Dennen, Barbara B. Donoho, 
Francis W. Doyle, Myrtle Mattie Flowers, 
Charlotte E. Fulton, Adelaide B. Helwig, Wil- 
liam I. Henderson, Dorothea T. Hoover, Ann 
E. F. Huddleston, Mabel D. Hulette, Camille 
B. Hunter, James M. Hutchison, George 8. 
Ingebo, Ida Louise Jackson, James A. John- 
son, Esther R. Keeter, Ruth A. King, Hilmen 
E. Kijorlie, Zelda E. Latta, Frank P. Laurid- 
sen, Ole Lilleland, Albert E. Loring, Helen L. 
Mathews, Stanley D. McDougall, Elizabeth K. 
McFeely, George R. McKelvie, Lois M. Miller, 
Howard Nordstrom, Dorothy F. Osburn, Eliza- 
beth M. Peters, Vaughn D. Seidel, Aurelia 
Shuffieton, Lois Simpson, T. R. Smedberg, 
Helen M. Stelzriede, Agnes Strom, Ralph Tay- 
lor, Phyllis Thompson, Dorothy K. Turnbull, 
John A. Turnbull, James I. Van Fossen, Mary 
M. Wallace, Louise Weller, Lula J. Wilson, 
Arnold W. Wolpert 

Colorado—Robert L. Beansang, William E. 
Bishop, Bernice Christensen, Margret E, Du- 
rocher, Lucille Fee, Margaret R. Grace, Janet 
E. Grauberger, Rose E. Hamman, Lillian Lar- 





In Quantities to Teachers 
Valuable Teaching Aids 


On the Story of a Great American Food Industry: 
BREAD - A VISIT TO A MODERN BAKERY 


An illustrated eight-page unit with the story of 


the baking processes. 


BAKING - AN ALL AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
BREAD - AN ALL AMERICAN FOOD 


An illustrated six-page unit on the role of the 


baking industry in our American economy. 


Fill Out This Coupon 


Consumer Service Department 
American Institute of Baking 
400 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, copies ordered 


Number of Copies 


Number of Copies 


BREAD-A VISIT TO A MODERN BAKERY 
BREAD-AN ALL AMERICAN FOOD 
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AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL 
DESK 





Top Level for 
‘ ae Manipulative Tasks. 
a — | 
Top at 
Conventional 
10° Slope. 


Fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment; 
top at 20° 


Co-ordinated classroom envi- 
ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 
and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 
mined by leading authorities 
after long research. This new 
American Universal Desk is the 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


“Education Grows” and 
“The Co-ordinated Class- 
room’’—two informative 
works on recent educa- 
tional developments. 
Write Dept. 7. 









Desk Top at 20° Slope for Reading, 
Writing, and Drawing. 


first to meet all co-ordinated 
classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and other modern features, 
Write today for full informa- 
tion. No obligation! 












For those new class- 
room. installations 


MAYLINE 


choose Mayline 
furniture and equip- 





ment. Top grade 
hardwoods used for 
furniture. All beau- 
tifully finished. We 
invite your in- 
quiries. 











NEA Life Members .. . 
[Continued from page 379] 


son, Ruth Lytle, Vivian Maxwell, Susan C, 
McAuliff, B. Josephine McDowell, Ruth G. 
Menghin, Myrtice Patty, Nella Piccinatti, Dor- 
othy M. Sellars, Houston C. Simms, June 
Sweeney, Burtis E. Taylor, Morris J. Wein- 
berger, John E. Wilmore 
Connecticut—Marjorie G. Banks, Cecilia M. 
jrock, Mary M. Colonnese, Doris C. Cracker, 
Ann J. Cronin, Arthur Feuerstein, Margaret 
lL. Fitzgerald, Marie W. Grace, Helen G. 
Hannon, Walter King Howe, Jr., Cosette L. 
Laffargo, Robert J. Lane, Blanche L. Lathrop, 
Frances M MacGuigan, Emma L. Magut, 
Olive E. Mignerey, Bernice C. Niejadlik, Frieda 
Is. Norell, William F. O’Brien, Jr., Ella Rice, 
Mary F. Rotella, Elsbeth H. Stein, Ethel M. 
Tomney, Lottie Topp 

Delaware—James I. Lore 

D. C.—Maude E. Arveson, Leland P. Brad- 
ford, Harry G. Detwiler, Edgar Fuller, Alice 
Cc. Gaines, Henrietta R. Howard, H. Norman 
Key, Sarah L. Leiter, Worth McClure, Marion 
A. Page, Venona E. Terry ° 

Florida—J. W. Borders, H. L. Evans, Marie 
Evans, Jack W. Fletcher, Anna E. Hrvol, 
Virginia Leps, Minnie 8S. McAuley, Eva Mc- 
Kinney, Ann W. MeNbill, Samuel M. Miller, 
Edna Parker, Mildred C. Perry, Mrs. Palmer 
Petteway, Theresa F. Phillips, Isabella Rich- 
ter, A. Jack Stevens, Jr., Ed. B. Henderson 

Georgiam—Alice W. Arden, Mary L. Brad- 
ford, Esalee J. Burdette, Lucile David, Julia 
©. Davis, Mary J. Fuller, Rose-Marie Jenkins, 
Marguerite Johnson, Thelma Plant, L. Zell 
Rozier, Montene Swann, Doris Thomas, Frank 
c. Underwood, Jr., Minnie Winn 

Guam—Josephine Binns 

Hawali—Pauline Alta 
Murphy 

idaho—Irene Smith 

Iilinois—Hope Angel, James A. Baker, Leona 
P. Beck, Phillip L. Beck, Ruth R. Beck, 
Myrtle M. Behrens, Edith W. Benjamin, Clara 
Blackard, Marie Boykin, E. Margaret Carlson, 
W. H. Carruthers, Chester D. Carson, Mary 
J. Casey, Janet Clemons, M. D. Clinton, Helen 
Conover, Francis G. Cornell, Isabel P. Downs, 
Glenna Gaddis, Ivan K. Garrison, Edith H. 
Grotberg, Clifford D. Guthrie, Helen G. Hanes, 
Lester J. Harman, Dorothy Hart, Clarence M. 
Hatland, lrene M. Herrmann, Martha E. Leff, 
Marjorie B. Leinauer, E. H. Mellon. Hannah 
Morgan, Delyte W. Morris, L W. Nimmo, 
Blair Plimpton, Sophia Prager, George Pro- 
peck, Jesse E. Rea, Dewey McEvoy Scheithe, 
Mabel Schwarz, Elsie J. Sloan, Katherine 


Smeed, Helen G. 
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Stapp, Olin W. Stead, Paul Street, Anne C. 
Thompson, Mildred Toomey, Ruth Cc. Trigs. 
Millicent C. Kust 

Indiana—Henrietta S. Ball, Maybelle Bat- 
son, Glen R. Bickel, Elizabeth Campbell, Bess 
Cook, Freda Cook, Mary T. Daniels, June E. 
Deal, Harold N. Denton, James A. DeW eerd, 
Grace Douglas, Lee S. Duguid, John R. Emens, 
Helen E. Flesher, Noel F. Genth, Audra Grubb, 
Henry L. McHargue, Jacob Hartman, Audrey 
L. Hochstetler, Leah Hodges, Fred Horn, 
Nora VanHorn, Ruth C. Kivett, Edward R. 
McMahon, John V. Niemi, George F. Ost- 
heimer, Carroll R. Phillips, Margaret C. 
Schenck, Rhoda Williams 

lowa—Lloyd V. Douglas, Edna M. Rogers, 
Ruth H. Wagner 2 

Kansas—Lois Coon, Wynne W. Ester, Chris- 
tina Hackett, Wylie Harris, Eleanor A. Herr, 
Bernice E. Hunn, Emma J. Keiser, Grace F. 
Keiser, Ruth Gahnstrom ‘ 

Kentucky—J. Marvin Dodson, Marguerite 
D. Fowler, Nora L. Rowland 

Louisiana—Perry hk. Davis, Helen M. Fou- 
gerat, Lemos L. Fulmer, Russell E. Helmick, 
Mary McBride, Kate E. Perkins, Naomi Rob- 
ins, Horace C. Robinson, B. E. Tabarlet 

Maine—H. Frank Catir, Mae R. Glassford, 
John L. Grindle 

Maryland—Benjamin W. Allnutt, George F. 
Anderson, Anna M. Avers, Naomi L. Brewer, 
James G. Brown, Margaret A. Carey, Robert 
H. Carleton, Richard E. Carpenter, Charles 
H. Chipman, Violet Davis, Robert Y. Dubel, 
Milton A. Dugger, Elizabeth W. DuVall, Albert 
A. Gibson, Howard N. Ha'l, Elmer T. Hawkins, 
Francis L. Holsinger, Victor O. Hornbostel, 
Vernon V. Houts, Corinne Jackson, Ruth S. 
MacVean, Chester O. Marshall, Jean R. Moser, 
Carolyn E. Motschiedler, Harry R. Poole, 
Grace Rawlings, Howard J. Skidmore, Arthur 
C. Somervell, Nelle A. D. Tate, Otis M. Trice 

Massachusetts—Elinor A. Dee, Dorothy L. 
Benner, Florence D. Bragdon, Phyllis L. De- 
vine, Philomena C. Lombardi, Peter C. Mc- 
Conarty, Elizabeth C. McCormick, Emily M. 
McCormick, Mariam Nelson, Harold C. Sher- 
wood, Maude E. West, Anne M. Wood 

Michigan—Elaine A. Bardo, Gerald L. Bar- 
nett, Margaret R. Barton, Pearle O. Baxter, 
Francis W. Beedon, Lucinda Burns, Zola 
Couchman, J. Earl Covusinean, Eleanor J. 
Dodge, Lillian Downes, Mary J. Ewing, Audrey 
Filson, Janet Gildersleeve, June Grant, Jean 
Grey, Margaret J. Hendrick, Ferris E. Hering, 
Elsa V. Holderried, Helen L. Johnson, Charles 
L. Lacy, Fritzi Lipp, William M. Main, Ger- 
trude M. Mattson, Mary C. McDonald, Edith 
B. Nelson, Leola E. Otis, Earl H. Place, Hollis 
Powell, Marjorie Powell, Doris Pugsley, Olga 


631A No. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. 





MAYLINE 





Fine Furniture 
for Fine Schools 


Mayline products have proud 
workmanship. All products 
designed for service and 
appearance. 


INITAVW 


C-15 DOUBLE WORK BENCH 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. fee 
YIIN 


MAYLINE 





E. Shuster, Elizabeth Sowell, Vera C. Stacy, 
Winnie H. Taylor, John W. Tenny, Octavius 
Townsend, Peter P. Wallus, Edith L. Wellever, 
Ruth Winter 

Minnesota—Frank E. Budde, Evelyn A. 
Casey, Laura M. Farnam, Bernice D. Gestie, 
Ella H. Hansen, Marian L. Kelley, Pearl K. 
Quermbach, Virtue J. Sanford 

Mississippi—Jack Eady, Marguerite Jenkins, 
Arenia C. Mallory 

Missouri—Gladys L. Blunk, Sarah J. Bolles, 
Hazel E. Brooks, Anna M. Bullock, John A. 
Clair, Edith A. Williams Dodd, Ruth Dolan, 
A. Gwendolyn Drew, Inks Franklin, Myrtle 
Green, Philip J. Hickey, Helen H. Hume, 
Everett Keith, Berdena Kidwell, Harold L 
Lickey, Pauline Lowmiller, Virginia C. Mc- 
Elroy, Alice Old, Adah E. Peckenpaugh, Louese 
Phillips, Joyce Price, Gordon R. Renfrow, H. 
W. Schooling, Ernestine E. Seiter, Marvin 
Shamberger, Ethel Stockman, Mildred E. 
Stone, Dorothy J. Taylor, R. L. Terry, Buford 
Thomas, Marie Wagner, Lois Winter, Roi 8. 
Wood 

Montana—Earl C. Bailey, C. R. Cahill, Mary 
M. Condon, D. D. Cooper, P. C. Crump, Arnold 
G. Erickson, Karl W. Erickson, H. J. Goetz, 
William Johnstone, C. E. Naugle, Helen O’Dea, 
Donald H. Welsh, R. H. Wylie 

Nebraska—Irene Andrews, Martha E. Artist, 
Elizabeth Belka, Jamesine Bourke, Alberta 
Butler, Cleo O. Butler, Thresa Clark, Rosalie 
Farley, John E. Lynch, Fern McBride, Helen 
E. Ogle, Virginia L. Pratt, Kathryn Swift, 
Thomas N. Townsend 

Nevada—Kathleen Griffin, Flo Reed, Albert 
Seeliger 

New Hampshire—Irene V. Ramsdell 

New Jersey—Lewis R. Applegate, Kenneth 
M. Frisbie, Frederick W. Branca, Frances M. 
Carnochan, Corrilla A. Cole, Domenick M. 
Garofalo, Joseph Kreisell, Mary Noaker, Car- 
olyn A. Pohl, Florence W. Price, Helen M. 
Rhodes, Ruth M. Ryan, Evan H. Thomas, 
Paul Van Ness, Jeanne Van Wyk, George F. 
Ziegler v 

New Mexico—Elizabeth Addington, Pansy 
E. Bonar, Constance Chapman, Rosa C. 
Chavez, Wesley Freeburg, Frank E. Graham, 
Ethel Hawkins, Lester Henderson, Winnie D. 
Higgins, Josephine Koogler, W. B. O'Donnell, 
June Riedinger, Ruth Russell, Will Ann Wheat 

New York—dAlice B. Barron, Mildred F. 
Berry, Marjorie M. Browne, Genet E. Chester, 
Everett M. Cree, James A. Cullen, Rose T. 
Darcangelo, Srnest G. DuMond, Marita T. 
Egan, Doris H. Gesell, Katharine R. Gregg, 
Mary E. Harnett, Elizabeth B. Jahnke, James 
IL. Kane, Ruth Kerr, Mary F. Kolender, Alvin 
P. Lierheimer, Belle Ray, Fred C. Roth, Clay- 
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[Life Members—continued| Bender, Eugene P. Bertin, Margaret E. Bol- Joseph H. Stevens, William B. Stradley, James 
ton, Mrs. Margaret M. Bolton, A. G. Breiden- E. Thomas, Nancy T. Thomas, Myrtle W. 
ton A. Seeber, Anthony J. Teresa, Sara A. stine, Helen M. Brennan, Loretta _ Deloche, Thompson, Mrs. M. 8S. Thorpe, Maurine B 
Tice, Marguerite J. Walters, Wesley W. Wal- Irma C. Diehl, Mabel L. Doak, Francis J. Tipton, Edna Tritt, Rex C. Turman, Bernice 
ton, Robert J. Watson, Marie J. Yerry, Edwin Dolan, Corinne Duffy, Alida V. A. Erickson, lL. VanSickle, Christine Vaughan, Harold P. 
Ziegfeld Dorothy G. Felton, May Flinn, I. L. DeFran- Vayhinger, Lillian Walker, Arnetta Wallace, 
North C li Elizabeth Bri a cesco, James F. Garrity, Serena R. Groff, Rose Warrick, Harriette E. Wells, Charlene 
— Oe Te WW. Connor, Frances  Hlizabeth R. Haas, Helen B. Hadley, Tyyne Willis, George Wilson 
Carr, Gena Church, James W. wor waaay 9 Hanninen, Dorothy E. Harpster, Laura H. Texas—Ruby Barber, Nettie Barnes, Kate 
~ Cunningham, Hazel agg a sary Oe - Harvey, Johanna K. Havlick, Emily G. Hay- Bell, Margaret T. Bleil, Mamie Boone, Edyth 
ey wher Sag eed —_,* SEcGimecr dock, E. Frances Hervey, Ruth A. Isett, Ber- R. Bosse, Mrs. Artie M. Burkett, Evelyn R. 
Mar , M ire a a Dillie M. i bin, Mary £. nard E. Jakielo, Lucille Kelly, Edwin G. Kep- Byrd, Bertha F. Casey, Mildred Cook, Daisy 
ary M. Greenlee, Dillie M. Harbin, } ran “ws hart, Tom R. Knorr, Ruth E. Krapf, Fred C. Cookenboo, Sam B. Culpepper, Harry B. Ger- 
Hood, Oma C. Lagerty, B. B. Lohr, F ape te Krause, Margaret S. Learn, Edward A. Mar- bens, Sybil R. Griffin, Dolly D. Harrell, Chris- 
eg ns a G. a. ae “oo tin, Mabel Milldollar, Thelma E. Morse, Wil- tine Hensley, Esther Hill, Jeff L. Horn, Birdie 
wi -s lia T. Robbi ’ at Ay rene Am liam D. Mullin, Margaret H. Munroe, Frank Johnson, Emma M. 8. Johnson, Norma C 
vcan, R “Tr tt ” on Tt os aint eee M. Naylor, Lawrence V. Parker, Esther B. Lane, Della M. Lawrence, Christine Liverman, 
co odd. Sara M. Waegoner, Hazel K. Way, Postgate, Willis E. Pratt, Charles M. Sand- John H. Lovelady, Mrs. Jesse Madden, Frankie 
Hee te Sara M. Waggoner, Ha! Wrisne, Wieck, Sr., Twila Mae Sefton, Charles J. CC. Maverick, Mary B. Mayer, Alice McCall, 
North D oe Me = Ratna 9 Dodge inom 4 Shearer, Martha N. Stailey, Jean G. Staples, Robert H. McKay, Joe B. McNiel, Florence 
Fowler Seu ane Gustafson. \. Robert Peder- I. Baker Thompson, Elizabeth M. Troxell, M. Mercer, Jack Mitchell, Ernest H. Moore, 
14 a Ap . » 4. Sara K. Wagner, T. Stuart Williams Mrs. Frankie N. Moore, Howell L. Myers, Jr., 
oem, » ma ampers . Puerto Rico—Adalinda Ayala, Benito Cerezo, Ethel Parker, Mrs. Fred Parnell, Floyd W. 
Ohio—Mildred K. Bickel, Margaret Von Basilia Goglas de Martinez, Miguel E. Valle- Parsons, Thomas 8. Pickens, John C. Ramsey, 
Rugo — som tae covet 7 — J. a cillo Giles, Maria A. Gonzalez, Antonio C. Olon Rogers, Sarah M. Ross, Agnes R. Russell, 
rows, ue A. Cope, Elizabet 3. Corbett, 


Ramos, Carmen D. Rivera Mrs. Tracy H. Rutherford, 
Maxine Dulaney, Ruth A. Fenton, Norman W. Rhode Island—Ivy Potter ough, John T. Scott, Henry L. Shrake, Jr., 
Fogt, Rachael Freedman, Hinda W. Gahring, South Carolina—George A. Brown, Cyril B. Bernie Siddle, Bertha E. Smith, Lucille W. 
Fannie Gelbman, Helene E. Gregson, Mary Busbee, Elfreida Cole, Bertha Q. A. Cooper, Stanley, LaVerne Sweatmon, Sarah Tobo- 
Harrah, Robert F. Harris, William E. Harri- Lizzie M. Finch, A. C. Flora, Jr., G. C. Framp- lowsky, Gerald D. VanLandingham, Frances 
son, Mary E. Harshbarger, Helen L. Hender- 


Neppie Scarbor- 


ton, Lillian Grant, Mary H. Gustafson, Wil- Welch, Georgia L. Walker, Tairrilla E. White, 
shot, Bertha 0. Hewitt, Edward L. Hoon, liam H. Hale, Jr., L. Milton Hauser, Emily V. Jesse M. Willis, Jesse A. Madden 
Dorothy M. Horn, Eleanor C. Knoechel, Hazel Jackson, Lillian Killingsworth, Jack Lowe, Utah—Carol Bird, Wanda Kirkham 
L. Koppenhoefer, Wanda Lane, E. Louise Maude H. Marcom, Mrs. F. W. Medlen, How- Vermont—Norma Bailey, Wilma M. Chates, 
Lyons, Mary O. Patton, William K. Paulman, ard E. Moody, Abelle P. Nivens, Eloise K. Gertrude E. Sinclair, G. Gardner Snow 
Mildred W. Pirgan, Robert C. Ray, Reba Rob- Pendarvis, Gladys Robinson, R. D. Schroder, Virginia—Purvis J. Chesson, Grace Davis, 
inson, William M. Schaal, Kenneth L. Schafer, John J. Seabrook, Ralda Sheriff, W. E. Solo- Helen Dunn, Caroline H. Etzler, Dorothy M. 
Audrey J. Scott, Elizabeth W. Smith, Ferne mon, Sylvia P. Swinton, Mary G. Withers Fisher, Leonard L. Lightcap, James W. Little- 
M. Walter, Alice E. Wire South Dakota—Merilynn R. Jordan, Don O. ton, A. J. Mapp, J. James McPherson, Sarah 
Oklahoma—Kate Frank, Oscar V. Rose Lyon, Nan Nelson, D. W. Tieszen, Lowell E. E. Miller, Annie C. Newton, Charles F. 
d 4 Whiteside Starnes, Marie E, Tanner, Laura W rwyford, 
Oregon—Beatrice Barclay, Richard H. Tennessee—Lynn A. Anderson, Bertha O. Evelyn Watkins, Flora B. Williams, Esther 
Barss, Elda M. Childers, Lester D. Cody, L. Ball, Frank E. Bass, C. C. Bonds, Jack H. M. Wilson, Mary D. Wilson 
Marble Cook, Joseph H. Cosby, Gladys H. Brewer, Agnes B. Bridgeforth, Ora B. Brink- Washington—Wendell C. Allen, Joseph 
Davis, Gordon F. Davies, Esther M. Deller, mann, George W. Brooks, Hughes Brooks, Frankel, Dale Goss, Anne B. Henry, C. Mont- 
Paul M. Deller, Lois Doughty, Edward C. Lucy E. Campbell, Jane M. Covington, Jane gomery Johnson, Olaf Kvamme, Ralph L. 
Elliott, Mabel 8S. Erickson, Margaret A. Flynn, Cox, Nancy A. Deason, John R. Dillon, Mil- Lackey, Johanna R. Owen, Robert E. Rush- 
Mathilda A. Gilles, Grayce E. Hughes, Mary dred Dillon, Juanita Dodson, Ralph E. Dun- ing, Fred E. Spitzer, Marie Williams, Helen 
K. MacLean, George N. Niemi, Homer Olfert, ham, Ruby McElroy, Lola H. Fitzgerald, Dunn 
Vera M. Parrott, Margaret E. Perry, Helen C. Maxine T. Fuqua, Elizabeth Hamlin, Baxter West Virginia—Eugenia Adams, Grace Al- 
Powers, Eileen C. Raymond, Helen E. Schaper, E. Hobgood, Annette R. Johnson, Allie L. bright, Helen B. Arbogast, Lucille Armstrong 
Maxine Smith, Margaret E. S. Spurgin, Char- Johnston, Lou Jones Lucas, Rosa A. Justice, Stuart P. Armstrong, Mary B. Bailey, Beulah 
lotte Steele, Rosalie Steinbacher, Pauline R. Robert L. Keefauver, Esther H. Kelly, Kermit Ballah, Maxine Barrett, Mary E. Baughman 
Streight, Warren H. Tinker, John W. Tur- Kemp, G. A. Key, Nora Looney, Katherine Arnold Beach, Beatrice L. Beall, Hazel E. 
byne, Ewald Turner, Gaylord S. Vestal, Jr., Miller, Mrs. Thomas O. Miller, Ruby Mize, Beaumont, Winifred W. Bell, Ella Bergdoll 
Robert W. Voigt, Lucy E. Wessling, Gladys Ann Moran, John 8S. Morris, Jr., Robert G. Vera W. Bingham, Mary C. Bishop, Mrs. 
Williams, Mabel Williams, Golden Yeoke : Neil, Mary Anne Norris, Natalie O’Brien, Snowe Bobbitt, Margaret A. Bouldin, Jean D. 
Philippines—Emilio Edualino, Concepcion Mary P. Owen, E. E. Pitts, Ruth Reagor, J. H. Bourne, Martha Bragg, Clarence A. Brock, 
Javier Rochelle, Mrs. Clem Sellers, Monroe D. Senter, Margaret Bunch, Ruby W. Burdette, Clarence 
Pennsylvania—Margaret D. Akerley, George Earl E. Sexton, Martha Shields, Cyril C. Sim- ¥ . 7 - 
A. Auman, Marjorie H. Bartrem, Louis W. kins, Allene N. Smith, Fred V. Standley, [Continued on page 382) 











SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
New Art Ideas ready to help you | now available to you without rental charge 


; When you teach your art and 
] drawing periods you want good 


if 

ideas—new ideas that catch the 

CHOOL ARTS imagination of your pupils and 
N HT] 


encourage art work that gives 
} f 
/ a | 










you and your pupils the thrill of 


accomplishment. SEND FOR 


New ideas come to you in ten 
illustrated issues—one for each FREE 

school month. You receive sugges- 

tions for designs, lettering, crafts FILM CATALOG 
—ideas that make art lessons more 

interesting and produce art work 










es are proud to display and @ United States Steel distributes 
show. 7 3 é 
, ’ 16mm sound motion pictures which 
A New Editor with 19 years ex- A a 
perience as a teacher starts with tell in an educational as well as an 
- eee issue: Dr. D. Ken- entertaining way the story of steel, 
~ ee Beem — its manufacture and uses. These films 
Here is the kind of art teaching help you receive in the first 3 issues are available without charge. For 
this fall: complete listing of these motion pic- 
September tells and illustrates how to develop imagination and l d th 
originality—Halloween activities included. tures, just complete an return € 
Cusber gives you the old ond NEW wars of teaching art, art and coupon below. Your catalog will be 
e classroom teacher, plus anksgiving helps. . : 
November shows how art fits into the total school experience, plenty sent to you immediately. 


of integration and correlation and Christmas ideas. 
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United States Steel Corporation 
Motion Picture and Visual Aid Section 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me your catalog on free educational motion 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


SCHOOL ARTS, 839 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





pictures. 
Please send the next 10 illustrated issues PE oS ones cdnvapuswebneat cape absense bee teei se actie euawn 
© Enclosed is $5.00 C2 eee eee iin: i OE i, DVR pS) 64. non accep cuteness padaehaae tte eSaiwikseeebiweees 
PED ccd ccctveslse ioceneiwones becaep oe Aedansigeens neyees cbnceedees Adress. .... 1... eee eee eee eee eect e nnn eee eeenneee 
ie Bt aes aie : acacia nai aS edi a easbe« edie State 
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“Why do more than 2,000 School Systems 
and Reading Clinics use the 
Keystone Tachistoscopic Service?” 


BECAUSE: Educators have found Extra Insurance of 





Complete Success, in the service that is... 


PROFESSIONAL: Planned in consul- head Projector, which meets various 
tation with many important educators needs in the classroom). 
Sree ceo te dae as an ae PRACTICAL: Teacher faces the class 
: : when using the Keystone Tachisto- 
search. A complete program developed ermal on ey ome f > 
by experience in thousands of class- — ae sage “ on . — 
rooms. With a detailed Manual of In- cudont, walle soumg Ofek exposure 
structions that is so practical that on the slide table before it is flashed, 
numerous teachers have been imme- knowing at all times what is shown. 
diately successful when using the Thousands of additional exposures are 
Tachistoscope for the first time. Most available, on all levels, including 
recent professional amplification of Keystone Tachistoslides for Number 
Keystone service: Basic Vocabulary of Combinations, Music, Reading, Type- 
3,000 words, by Helen Bachman Knipp, writing, and Shorthand. 
Ph.D., latest authentic vocabulary list. Our representatives are thoroughly 
ECONOMICAL: As many as 40 expo- experienced in assisting educators to 
sures on one Tachistoslide,® giving by use the Tachistoscope to best advan- 
far the lowest initial cost-per-expo- tage. They are subject to call at any 
sure; durable slides that serve for time, by any user. 
years without deterioration. Addition Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
of low-cost Flashmeter® makes a Since 1892 Producers of Superior 
Tachistoscope of any Keystone Over- Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICE 





NEW CHILDHOOD RHYTHM RECORDS 


Piano Recordings—Arranged & Recorded by RUTH EVANS—78 RPM 


NOW AVAILABLE—two NEW albums of NURSERY RHYMES, 

SINGING GAMES and DANCES FOR CHILDREN. Complete direc- 

tions for use appear on the inside cover of the albums. 

SERIES VII ~contains 10 NURSERY RHYMES & 4 SINGING GAMES: Baa_Baa_ Black 
Sheep, Hickory Dickory Dock, Two Little Blackbirds, Little Miss Muffet, Crooked 


Man, Humpty Dumpty, Ride A Cock Horse, Hey Diddle Diddle, Pussy Cat, Bow 
Bow Melinda, Ach Ja, A Hunting We Will Go, Looby Loo. 


SERIES VilI—contains 10 DANCES FOR CHILDREN: Bleking, Ace of Diamonds, Swiss May 


Dance, Crested Hen, Seven Steps, Mountain Polka, Gustav’s Skoal, Come Let Us 
Be Joyful, Patty Cake Polka, Norwegian Mountain Dance. 


THE RECORDS ARE UNBREAKABLE 
Price $5.50 Price $6.10 


for each series Schools and Colleges for each series, Individuals 
(Tax exempt) (Tax ineluded) 


Order By Mail From 


326 Forest Park A 
RUTH EVANS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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| NEA Life Members .. . 


[Continued from page 581| 


A. Casto, James A. Chambers, Edward Chap 
man, Jr., Betty, Cook, Mrs. M. Burdell Cook, 
Eleanor B. Cook, Virginia C. Core, Virginia M 
Courtney, Agnes Crabtree, Jessie Cunnineg- 
ham, Muriel G. Currey, Mildred H. Davis, 
Dorothy M. Dobson, Lois Drugan, Kathaleene 
Edwards, Hilda 8S. Ervin, Prentice G. Ervin, 
Myra E. Fairfax, Walter C. Feity, Rhea H 
Fisher, Velma Fisher, Opal Fittro, Pearl §S 
Ford, Opal Fox, Opal S. Frankel, Hartsel F 
Frazier, Carrie Freeman, Lec Fretwell, Helen 
S. Gerwig, J. Luster Godbey, Georgia Hall, 
Robert H. Hall, Bretsel Harris, Josephene V. 
Harrold, Dale O. Harvey, Mrs. Floy B. Hed- 
rick, Lucille Heflebower, Louise Hibbs, Corile 
Hill, Laura Hinchman, Norene Halston, Boyd 
D. Howard, Joe C. Humphrey, K. Duane Hur- 
ley, Ruby F. Hustead, Louise P. Hutchison, 
Mary E. Hutchison, Luther F. Hutton, Oliver 
S. Ikenberry, Ruth A. Jeffers, Lula M. Jividen, 
Ellene Johnston, Daniel M. Jones, Hattie M. 
Jordan, Caroline Kallmerten, Marguerite L. 
Kellar, Elizabeth L. Kisner, Gaye P. Kittle, 
Audra G. Lambert, Novene LeMasters, Vir- 
ginia E. Lewis, Ada 8. Lively, Edwin J. Low- 
ther, Susan A. Mahan, Frank Marino, Jr., 
Clara Marple, Janie Marple, Virginia Matthey, 
Forest L. Mayer, Ethel McCallister, Juanita 
McDougal, Mary Lee McGhee, Anna V. Mce- 
Mahon, Eva H. MeMillion, Elizabeth A. Meek, 
| Delmas F. Miller, Bess S. Mohl, John F. Mont- 
| gzomery, Argie M. Moore, Clara Vv. Moore, 
Ralph W. Moore, Doris M. Morgan, Mary B. 
' Morgan, Naomi Morgan, Harry W. Morris, 
Catherine F. Morrison, Mildred M. Nall, Lil- 
lian Nelson, Sophia P. Nelson, Albert L. 
Neville, Winifred H. H. Newman, Mabel Nich- 
ols, Lora Nicholson, Carrie S. O'Dell, Susie E. 
Odor, Peg O'Neal, Hupp E. Otto, Betty L. 
Paisler, Irma Parry, Meredith Parry, Rubie 
R. Patsey, Lena Paugh, I. Il. Pitsenberger, Lyle 
F. Plymale, Mary Jo Plymale, Helen I. Powell, 
Irma M. Powell, Maggie W. Powell, Blenda L. 
Proudfoot, Carrie D. Prunty, Marjorie A. 
Ramsey, Jackson K. Randolph, Aaron Rap- 
king, Jr., Phares E. Reeder, Anna A. Rich- 
ards, Jean F. Richards, Garnette Reid, Guy 
E. Rice, Harold M. Riffe, Jr., William B. 
tobertson, Virginia L. Robson, Donald Ruth- 
erford, Ruie Rutherford, Retta M. Sanders, 
| Kathleen R. Saunders, Ruth Scarborough, 
Clarence K. Schultz, Catherine Seaman, Elea- 
nor S. Smiers, Ruby E. Smith, Goldie K. Sny- 
der, Louise Sommer, Faye J. Stanchina, Gene- 
vieve Starcher, Elma Stark, Helen L. Stealey, 
Louetta Stewart, Ruby Swentzel, Ruth Swent- 
zel, Christine Swiger, Mary L. Sturm, Ina 
Gentry Tanner, Hattie B. Terrill, Ada M. 
Thompson, Iida M. Thompson, Sally E. Ten- 
nant, Yvonne C. Tiennebrunne, Ellen Triece, 
Charlotte Tritchler, Irma M. Troy, Arthur 
Van Gorder Upton, Marion B. Vance, Joseph 
Wade, Tucila Wade, Ethel H. Walker, Jean 
Walker, Beatrice B. Ward, Perle Weese, Cleo 
P. Wellman, Alice H. White, Angeline White, 
| Elizabeth White, Fountie N. Williams, Mary 
| LL. Williams, Rachael E. Wilson, Kathleen B. 
Wiseman, Phyllis G. H. Wohlford, Wilson E 
Woods, Eliza W. Wyatt, Lucy M. Yates, Maud 
Yoak 

Wisconsin—Leslie W. Johnson, S. R. Slade 
W yoming—Bery! Brownlee, Betty L. Pagel, 
Dorris L. Sanders, Edna B. Stolt, Betty M. 
| Thomas, Eva J. Watkins, Ralph Wellman, 
Karl F. Winchell, Nellie Yates 














| OUR 
e . 
. Professional 
LEADERS 
| ae 5 
In this column we will carry the names 
of new NEA department officers and 


commission members.. Others will be 
listed next month. 


Elementary-School Principals 


President: Mamie Reed, principal, 
Ladue School, 9060 Ladue Rd., St. Louis 
County, Mo. [1953-54]. 

Ist vicepresident: Edwon L. Riggs, 
principal, Creighton School, Phoenix 
[ 1953-54}. 

2nd _ vicepresident: Mathilda Gilles, 
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principal, Richmond 
Oreg. [1953-54]. 

3rd vicepresident: Johanna K. Hav- 
lick, principal, Kennett Consolidated 
School, Kennett Square, Pa. [1953-54]. 

4th vicepresident: Orlan C. Fowler, 
principal, Norwood Elementary School, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. [1953-54]. 

5th vicepresident: R. Melvin James, 
principal, grade schools, Portales, N. 
Mex. [1953-54]. 

Member-at-large: William F. Buboltz, 
principal, Victor L. Berger School, Mil- 
waukee [1957]. 


School, Salem, 


Deans of Women 


President: Lucile Allen, dean, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer: Margaret C. Wells, asso- 
ciate dean of students, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, Calif. 


Classroom Teachers 

President: Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, ele- 
mentary teacher, Phoenix. [1953-54]. 

Vicepresident: Ben Elkins, 
studies teacher, Munhall 
Munhall, Pa. [1953-54]. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Yank, elementary 
teacher, Marysville, Calif. [1953-54]. 

Northeastern Regional Director: Er- 
win L. Coons, mathematics teacher, 
Poughkeepsie Highschool, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. [1953-56]. 


social- 
Highschool, 





Junior 


Southwestern Regional Director: Mary 
Foraker, mathematics teacher, Ernie Pyle 
Highschool, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. [1953-56]. 


United Business Education 


President: Lloyd V. Douglas, head, 
Dept of Business Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Vicepresident: Theodore Woodward, 
head, Dept of Business Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer: Dorothy L. Travis, Central 
Highschool and University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Legislative Commission 

FRANK Bass, executive secretary, Ten- 
nessee Education Assn, Knoxville, chair- 
man. 

S. M. Brownell, professor of educa- 
tional administration, Graduate School, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
and president, New Haven 
College. 

Evelyn A. Casey, classroom teacher, 
1018 17th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14. 
| Re-elected. ] 

Rex H. Turner, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, 1025 2nd Ave., Oakland 
6, Calif. [Re-elected.] 

Paul D. West, superintendent of Ful- 
ton County schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Conn., 
‘Teachers 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR in rue HUMAN FEMALE 


By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. 


Martin, Paul H. Gebhard, and others on the staff of the 
Institute for Sex Research at Indiana University. 


This is the “Kinsey Report” on women—the interesting, 
very readable study of female sexual behavior, of the 
biologic and sociologic factors which influence it, of the 
ways in which it is similar to or different from male 
behavior, and of its social and legal implications. 


The material is based on a 15-year investigation that in- 
cluded interviews with nearly 8,000 women, considerable 
original scientific research, and an exhaustive study of the 


world literature on sex. 


The findings reported by the authors indicate the need for 


revision of many current theories on the subject. 


This is the only report on female sexual behavior 
written or authorized by Alfred C. Kinsey and his 
associates at the Institute for Sex Research at Indiana 


University. 


842 Pages, $8.00 at your bookseller, or > 
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Sept. 17-19: Eighth Natl Conference on 
Citizenship, NEA and US Dept of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 8-10: Regional Conference, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, Boulder, Colo. 

Oct. 11-14: Eighth Natl Conference of 
County and Rural Area Supts, Omaha. 

Nov. 1-4: First Regional Convention, In- 
ternatl Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Portland, Oreg. 

Nov. 6-7: Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, Classroom Teachers, Jackson, Miss. 

Nov. 8-14: American Education Week. 

Nov. 15-18: Natl Conference on Driver 
Education, sponsored by Natl Commission 
on Safety Education, eight other NEA units, 
and the Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, East Lansing, Mich. Invitational. 

Nov. 22-24: Northwest Regional Confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership Serving 
Community Schools, Dept of Rural Edu- 
cation and AASA, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 26-28: Southern Business Education 
Assn Convention, UBEA, Birmingham. 

Nov. 26-28: 33rd Annual Convention, 
Natl Council for the Social Studies, Buffalo. 
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W. B. Saunders Company, Phila. 5. NEA 


Send me copies of Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Female @ $8.00. My 


check or money order is enclosed. 





Name 


Address saints skinintemclanianilasiiagy 
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New Bock... 


About the most used 
and versatile of Art 
Media 


CREATIVE 
EXPRESSION 
with CRAYONS 


By Elise Reid Boylston 
At your finger tips—a 
source of new, stimulat- 


ing, interesting ideas 
using CRAYONS. 
With its sound, creative 
art approach this new 
book helps you: 





$3.95 


Postpaid. 


Price 


® introduce art ideas to pupils 
® build and hold their interest 
® guide and encourage them in art work 


Check These Features 

@ Written by a teacher of long experience 
in classroom teaching of art. 

@ Describes and illustrates many methods of 
using crayons. 

@ Emphasis throughout is on creative work 
by pupils and developing creative leader- 
ship for the teacher. 

@ Many illustrations of crayon drawings—at 
different grade levels. 

@ Written to give teachers ideas to use in 
their daily classes. 


19 Chapters—over 100 illustrations. 6 in 
full color. 100 pages, size 7 x 10. 


Publication date August 25. 
Order copies today—from your dealer or direct. 


itera sak a8 eee 


| The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers | 
| 839 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 

Send .... copies of CREATIVE EXPRESSION | 
| WITH CRAYONS et $3.95 postpaid. 

[] Payment enclosed. 

I & send bill payable in 30 days. | 
Name ...... bt ain ob mw bem eek 
ee Te Teer ee Core . 
© ae eee Pe State | 
0 cts cre cee cams ane Guan sein Gn. Ge cee Ge Ce ee ee = 













LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


English Classics @ Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 
English for Foreigners 
Excitingly to Life 


Linguaphone offers one of the most complete collec- 
tions of English Speech recordings now available. It 


includes English and American Phonetics, pronunci- 
ation, intonation, conversation, recorded by such 
authorities as W. Cabell Greet, A. Lioyd James, 
Daniel Jones, Prof. Ray E. Skinner; American and 


British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, poetry by Steven- 


son, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings by 
Raymond Massey, George Bernard Shaw, William 
Lyon Phelps, Archibald MacLeish, ete. Circular 
FREE on request. 


Educators all Over the World Use 
Linguaphone Modern Conversational 
Language Sets 


Through EAR and EYE, Linguaphone electrical 
records and texts vitalize the language lesson, stim- 
ulate interest and aid memory. Every course has 
both male and female voices so students become 


accustomed to tonal ‘inflections and pronunciation. 
The Linguaphone foreign language records were made 
by more than 150 educators and linguists at the 
Seville, Stockholm, Ox- 
and many other uni- 


Sorbonne, Bonn, 
ford, Cambridge, 
versities. 

Linguaphone sets are available in 29 Languages. 
Send for FREE Booklets. Linguaphone Institute, 
ge og oe Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


LS 


Gottingen, 
Columbia 





Add To Your INCOME 


Here is a part-time, dignified career that will add 

up to $5000 yearly to your income. interesting, 

educational. Exclusive distributorship for National 

Line of Advertising Premiums in your area. Every 

— a a pe em sell well in rural or 

urban areas. is opportunity demands fast aetion 
- write TODAY for details. : 


ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N-853 Ann Arbor, Michigan 















recess _ 


Word for Word 

A whimsical professor was retiring 
after teaching mathematics for 40 years. 
He told a friend that he was building a 
lodge in the mountains where he ex- 
pected to spend his declining years. 

“Have you named it yet?” his friend 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said the professor. “I’m 
calling it ‘After Math’.” 

—Journal of the National Retired 
Teachers Association. 


A fifth-grader casually dropped this 
remark while taking a test. “I had the 
answer right on the tip of my pencil.” 

—Mrs. Dean Dillingham, Lawton, 
Ohla. 


CAPS . GOWNS 





FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 
es 
Catalog on 
Request 


Established in 1912 


“BENTLEY ASIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK I8 NY: 











Lending Library Service 
By Mail 


Choice of New Books 









ts ALL RIGHT. 
YOu M 


| COPYRIGHT BY 
UNE’, 


"NEW YORK 


HERALD TRiB- 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION 


September Blues 


The time has come when I must share 
My son’s love with another, 

For now his heart will not belong 
Entirely to his mother. 


Ah, Jealousy, you are the cause 
Of all my grief and sorrow; 

My only son is six years old, 
And school begins tomorrow. 


—FAUN M. SIGLER, Hammond, Ind. 


Just for Fun 


The Christian Science Monitor 





















World and National Affairs 
Education—Social Science 
Government—Economics 
Biography—Adventure 

Fiction 















* 


















Mailed Anywhere Postpaid 
Nominal Rates 


* 


Rates and Catalogue 
Available Upon Request 





*ke 


WORLD AFFAIRS BOOKSHOP 


1909 Q Street N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 














REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM ALI AND 
THE ‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR*’ 


RECORDS 


33% RPM-45 RPM 
ALL LABELS 


money back 
guarantee 

















OFF LIST 
PRICE 


send for FREE catalogue 


SEE-MOR PRODUCTS 


936 Market St., Phila., 7, Pa. 








)% 
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